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Av no other time in our history has the 
proper work of the teacher been so much in 
dispute among us as to-day. According to 
any clear-cut social-political theory of a 
country, so is the place assigned to the 
teacher. In the totalitarian states accord- 
ingly, the teacher, whether in the lower or 
in the higher schools, is the propagandist 
agent of the state to inculeate its authori- 
tarian social-political creed to the rising 
veneration. In this country just what part 
the teacher ought to take in social life and 
change is much in dispute, more obviously 
because we are engaged in remaking our 
social-economic-political outlook and have as 
yet reached no unanimity of position, less 
obviously because we are just now shifting 
our thinking in the matter of change from 
a position of no-change in fundamentals to 
a position which makes change and becom- 
ing essential factors in all human affairs. 

We accordingly find the American mind 
much puzzled. Shall we or shall we not 
provide for conscious change? Shall we 
or shall we not expect the school to play a 
significant part in helping the country to 
make up its mind on our disputed social- 
economic development? Many are the an- 
Swers and variations of answers returned. 
At one extreme are those who say that the 
elementary and secondary school teachers 


' Address before Section A, General Session, 
National Education Association, Cass Technical 
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must avoid all controversial issues. This of 
course would mean, and often does mean, 
the virtual if not the conscious indoctrina- 
tion of youth in the status quo outlook. At 
the other extreme are those who seem to 
demand that teachers shall decide among 
themselves on a proper reconstruction of 
our social order and proceed by indoctrina- 
tion to bring up a rising generation exactly 
committed to that chosen scheme. Both 
these extremes agree in one thing which this 
paper will reject, namely, that the school is 
to indoctrinate the young by fixing each its 
plan irrevocably in their minds and hearts. 
Each group means to train up the young in 
the way they should go so that when they 
are old they will not depart therefrom. 

It was, I hope, not necessary to say that 
this paper will agree with neither of these 
extremes. The fundamental position herein 
taken is that of conscious and intelligent 
democracy based on the certainty of change 
and development, but on the conscious pre- 
cariousness of the future outcome. Changes 
will come. As they come, it is our business 
to steer them intelligently. Democracy de- 
mands that the people decide, not the pres- 
ent people—still less the past—for the 
future, but the future people for themselves. 
It is the duty then of the present generation 
not to tell the rising generation the answers 
to their social problems—we could not if we 
would—but to make the rising generation 
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as intelligent as we can in social-political 
matters and leave them free to solve their 
own problems. 

Along with this principal dispute as to 
what kind of classroom teaching we should 
have there goes the further question of the 
teacher’s place both as a citizen of the com- 
munity and as a member of one of the im- 
portant learned professions having public 
duties outside the classroom. It may be well 
to take these as three questions and discuss 
them in the ascending order of complexity, 
beginning first then with the teacher’s place 
as citizen and closing with a consideration 
of the teacher’s proper work in the class- 
room. 

The teacher is a citizen and as such has 
all the rights of other citizens. These 
rights include the teacher’s right to live his 
own life as to him (or her) shall seem good, 
in particular to ally himself with the politi- 
cal party of his choice and to advocate its 
principles publicly. But rights are never 
absolute. As Bishop Brooks said, no one 
has a right to all his rights. Or more pre- 
cisely, each right is limited—or better, con- 
stituted—by the way it works out, that is, 
by its consequences to all concerned when 
it is put into operation. This, at least as I 
conceive it, gives us the sole grounds for 
claiming any right, namely, that it works 
best for the highest attainable welfare of 
all concerned. From these considerations 
it follows at once that the teacher’s rights 
as citizen and as man, or woman, in the 
community are limited by his duties as 
teacher. 

Just what shall we then conelude? It 
seems clear that there can be no specific 
conclusion apart from a knowledge of the 
specific situation and even then we can rely 
only on probability. As a rule, however, 
the teacher’s primary duty will be to those 
whom he is to teach. Most, for example, 
would admit without question that a teacher 
who is openly and flagrantly immoral sets 
such a bad example to youth that he should 
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accordingly be removed from his teaching 
post, and this even though as citizen he may 
in his immorality have broken no law of 
the state and accordingly had a legal right 
to be thus immoral. In social and politica] 
matters the good teacher will be sensitive to 
the influence his outside advocacy and con- 
duct are having on his pupils, that this 
influence may be the best possible. In par- 
ticular as regards his advocacy of this or 
that side of any controversial issue, he will 
wish so to conduct himself as citizen that 
his pupils or students shall by his example 
be led to think both widely and wisely, each 
for himself, about the issue involved. What 
the teacher says outside and how he speaks 
and acts should thus all be done with due 
regard not only to the social issue at stake 
but also to the educative effect of his acts 
on those under his eare. 

This does not mean that the teacher is not 
to stir up his pupils to feel and question. 
That may be exactly the best thing he can 
do for them, even if many parents and 
citizens prefer to have no questions raised 
regarding the status quo. It is no evil to 
stir them either to feel or to question; the 
evil to be feared is that they will answer 
the questions so roused without adequate 
study. What the teacher must do is to help 
his pupils to fair-minded study. If this be 
safeguarded, the stirring is probably all to 
the good. 

But the teacher has wider educative 
effects than on his pupils. He or she is a 
member of the community. Within reason 
the teacher should accept responsibility to 
share with others in helping the community 
study its varied social problems. The posi- 
tive duty we postpone for the moment. But 
there is a negative duty here, to be consid- 
ered. If the teacher is to help parents and 
other citizens think more broadly, he will 
hardly begin by making them angry. His 
ideas may be more advanced and more valid, 
but he will as a rule secure a better study 
of his advanced ideas by taking pains to 
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write and speak and act with obvious fair- 
mindedness. Otherwise he may hurt his 
cause and bring the profession into con- 
tempt. 

These words of caution, however, do not 
mean that no teacher shall ever take a stand 
to which others may object. Such occasions 
do come, and men and women of integrity 
will not fail to face them bravely. And the 
teaching profession, as will be said in a 
moment, should be so organized as to extend 
to those who thus stand proper support as 
it may be needed. Indeed there may come 
times when one must withstand a whole com- 
munity even to the extent of personal mar- 
tyrdom. Such a devotion to a sufficient 
cause may be the highest duty. By common 
consent, Socrates faced such a situation and 
served all subsequent mankind by drinking 
the hemlock. By and large, however, 
creater service is more often done by wise 
tact than by headlong martyrdom. 

The teacher’s proper place in the com- 
munity manifestly involves more problems 
than one half-hour ean consider. One 
further thing, however, should perhaps not 
vo unsaid. Many school systems deny to 
women teachers the right to marry. Some 
of the arguments urged in behalf of such a 
policy we can understand and even sym- 
pathize with, but taking all things together 
thus to deny to much more than half our 
teachers, just because they happen to be 
women, So important a part of healthy nor- 
mal life seems quite indefensible. If the 
proposal were made to treat men so, the 
outraged ery of indignation would shake 
the very heavens. It would be an unwar- 
rantable interference with the just rights 
of citizens. And so it would be, and so it 
is—male or female—an immoral encroach- 
ment on life itself. 

We may now pass on to the teacher as a 
member of a learned profession. Each pro- 
fession, simply because it is such, owes pub- 
lic duties beyond the immediate practice of 


the profession. This wider duty of the 
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teaching profession includes responsibility 
for helping the public to see and understand 
any educative effects from any part of life 
that significantly concern the public wel- 
fare. Research and publication are gen- 
erally admitted to be proper functions of 
the profession, but the social significance of 
such is not always appreciated. We fre- 
quently wax eloquent over the cultural re- 
sources of our country, but the greatest of 
these resources are as yet untouched. They 
lie in the future, to be dug therefrom only 
by study and discovery and invention. 
Electricity is one such resource that has 
thus been given to us by such study in very 
recent times. A like instance was the study 
that led up to and made possible the con- 
stitution of 1787, though this is less often 
so considered. In the twenty-five years 
preceding 1787 our people built the needed 
social intelligence, building to be sure on 
the foundation already laid in British his- 
tory. Right now, it seems fair to assert, 
we stand most in need of an analogous step 
forward, this time into the social-economic- 
political field. Problems as difficult as they 
are crucial confront us in the economic 
realm. How to solve them democratically 
we do not know. The 1787 situation was 
met largely by landed country gentlemen 
who had the leisure to study and the will 
to doit. The modern counterpart is largely, 
though not entirely, the university profes- 
sor. 

They and all other members of our pro- 
fession must accept responsibility to bring 
effectively before the public, for example, 
such evil educative factors as the slums, 
where criminals are mostly bred. It is not 
ours to clear out the slums, but it is ours to 
help the public see the need for getting rid 
of such; similarly for the malnutrition of 
the young, whether due to ignorance or to 
poverty. The state must deal adequately 
with it, and we must help the state to see 
the need. So also with inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity, that the poor and cer- 
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tain racial groups are in effect denied the 
democratic opportunity in comparison with 
others of becoming what God or nature 
made them capable of being. And the evil 
effects of competition for profits and the 
disastrous moral and cultural results there- 
from within our civilization. We must 
somehow get everybody to see the true facts 
of our divided culture. As a great man has 
said, ‘‘If ever there was a house of civiliza- 
tion divided within itself and against itself, 
it is ours to-day.”’ 

All these evils it is the publie duty of 
professional educators to understand—for 
the evils are educative effects, mis-educative 
effects that hurt and lower life. Because 
they are educative effects it becomes our 
peculiar duty to study them and let others 
see and understand the public damage thus 
done. We can not ourselves remedy the 
evils, but we are peculiarly responsible for 
pointing them out, and—if I may anticipate 
—for bringing up a generation both sensi- 
tive to what is involved and intelligent to 
deal with the situation. 

As we consider the teaching profession, 
its right and duty to organize comes for- 
ward as an urgent problem. That teachers 
should have the right to form such profes- 
sional organizations as to them seem good 
would appear to be a democratic axiom. 
However, here and there over the country 
are school systems which forbid teachers to 
join the Teachers Union, partly, some say, 
because it is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. As I do not myself 
belong to the Teachers Union and am criti- 
eal of certain acts that have at times ema- 
nated from it, I feel free to speak of my 
mind on this point. I see nothing but gross 
injustice and dangerous oppression in deny- 
ing teachers the right to join the Union. 
Moreover, I fear for the future of the Na- 
tional Education Association if it allies it- 
self in partisan fashion on the other side. 
I do not know any reason that may explain 
the matter, but certain last minute changes 
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in the program of this very Detroit meeting 
do not look well. I hope no partisan align. 
ment is intended. 

Whether teachers should permanently 
ally themselves with any non-educational 
body or movement I am frank to say I fee] 
doubtful. Any individual educator or body 
of educators have that right, I claim it for 
them ; but I doubt the wisdom of educators 
as such committing themselves to perma- 
nent alliance with any but an educational 
body devoted to educational ends and using 
only educational methods. Educational 
organizations, it would seem, are by that 
fact educationally limited as to the ends 
they will pursue and the methods they will 
use. The proper bounds are easier to con- 
ceive in general than to state with precision. 
Educators as such are, as was said earlier, 
primarily responsible for educative effects. 
They have clearly the right to seek condi- 
tions favorable to proper educative effects, 
a decent wage, participation of teachers in 
determining educational policies, proper 
tenure laws, adequate freedom in teaching. 
They have also the right to seek those more 
indirect but still necessary conditions 
which in fact affect educative results, for 
example, a better tax system that there may 
be more school support, a better school law 
that there may be better schools, a bond is- 
sue that rightly concerns educational wel- 
fare. In all these there is, to be sure, dan- 
ger that mere selfish purposes may become 
dominant, and educators should be keenly 
sensitive to the danger. For teachers to 
become simply one more pressure group 
organized principally for selfish advantages 
—this I hope we may never see. 

The final of our three questions is prob- 
ably the one that interests us most. What 
are the rights and duties of teachers in re- 
spect of dealing with current controversial 
issues along social, economie and _ political 
lines? Or, perhaps more precisely, what, if 
any, proper part has the school in the con- 
scious effort to effect social change? 
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To shorten the discussion let me say out- 
right that for my part I reject all high- 
Marxism with its dialectic materialism, in- 
cluding its class struggle conception and 
tactics. Also I reject any resort to ‘‘indoe- 
trination’’ or use of the school for ‘‘ propa- 
ganda’’ purposes. The situation confront- 
ing us, as I see it, is that sketched at the out- 
set. The development of modern science 
and its application to invention and tech- 
nology have brought into modern, indus- 
trial society a crucial new characteristic, 
namely, the fact of inclusive economic inter- 
dependence; the depression proved it to the 
hilt. We were all involved. Another new 
characteristic of our modern industrial 
society is the fact that now for the first 
time in history it is possible to create 
enough wealth for an economy of plenty. 
We could, if we only would, all live in com- 
fort. 

How to effect such comfort on a demo- 
cratic basis is to be worked out, I judge, in 
the next three half-generations. Whether 
we shall fail and give up democracy for 
some sort of totalitarian state is in the lap 
of the gods. Our best hope to prevent this, 
and I believe it can suffice, is to set to work 
and build a social intelligence adequate to 
solve the problem. Our success in building 
scientifie intelligence within recent times 
gives us valid grounds for hope. I can not 
take the time to argue it, but I assure you 
that social intelligence can be built and 
within limits, to order, if only we will bring 
to the task the intelligence we now have. 

The work of the school to this end is, I 
think, clearly defined, namely, to build be- 
fore adulthood useful social ideals, habits 
of democratie study and action, and actual 
social intelligence. These three aims are 
overlapping and inter-penetrative. To ac- 
complish these ends the school will work 
along two main lines: first, that of socially 
useful activities, preferably cooperative 
community activities; and second, the study 
of live social issues, many of which will be 
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controversial in character. Through the 
cooperative community activities the pupils 
will act on social thinking and therein build 
social habits and attitudes along with social 
intelligence. Through the treatment of live 
and controversial issues we shall build social 
intelligence. 

The problem of controversial issues de- 
mands our closest consideration. Let us 
distinguish several kinds and degrees. First 
are certain once-were controversial matters, 
but now no longer so, such as the Coper- 
nican system of astronomy, geology and 
evolution (in scientific circles). Second are 
elsewhere-controversial questions, such as 
democracy and freedom of speech and press 
in the totalitarian states. (These are often 
in fact still controversial with us, though 
professedly they have long been settled.) 
Third are certain locally-controversial is- 
sues, as evolution in Tennessee (or parts 
thereof) and in many other regions. 
Fourth, are certain highly dangerous con- 
troversial questions, as any proposal to 
change marriage or religion. Fifth, are cer- 
tain dangerous but still necessary contro- 
versial problems as those now relating to 
labor and capital and economic affairs in 
general. 

The school will treat these five groups dif- 
ferently. We shall teach the once-were and 
elsewhere controversial without special ques- 
tion, only taking pains to make our young 
people intelligent in their use and especially 
to be intelligently able to effect such changes 
in our present conceptions of them as the 
now unknown future developments may 
later demand. This is, of course, the very 
opposite of indoctrination. With regard to 
the highly dangerous questions the lowest 
school will mostly avoid them, the high 
school will treat them very carefully, ac- 
cording to circumstances, but the college 
and university must be free to consider 
them without restraint. With regard to 
locally controversial and the dangerous-but- 
necessary questions the schools will walk 
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warily, knowing the sensitivities of people, 
but none the less must use every reasonable 
endeavor to make all our young people— 
and old ones, too, if they can—so intelligent 
regarding them that the needed reconstruc- 
tion of conception and institution in these 
areas can go on wisely and adequately. Let 
it be clear that what the teacher should aim 
at with his pupils is not converts to some 
prior chosen schemes but their own intelli- 
gent self-direction. 

In respect of these difficult but necessary 
controversial issues the profession and the 
public should be clear. We can not afford 
not to make our young people intelligent 
regarding them, as critically intelligent as 
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we can. Anything else is a suicidal public 
policy. And we must not wait till the 
young people are grown. We must educate 
before the mind is grown and finished, built 
for all time and fixed by the cares of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches as we 
see to-day in too many of the selfishly rich 
among us. And the profession must organ- 
ize to protect the individual teacher in the 
just discharge of his duty here. Reasonable 
discussion of all pertinent controversial 
issues is absolutely necessary to intelligent 
citizenship. In this matter democracy de- 
pends on the school. We must not fail. 
The free play of intelligence is society’s 
only permanent hope. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HEALTH SUPERVISION OF YOUTHFUL 
WORKERS IN BELGIUM 

THE Belgian correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association reports that 
health supervision of employees under eighteen 
years of age has been instituted in industrial 
and commercial establishments by the Labor 
Medical Service. This supervision consists 
chiefly of medical examinations undertaken ae- 
cording to the following routine: (1) an exami- 
nation of each worker during the first month of 
employment, (2) a general annual check-up and 
(3) special follow-ups of young workers whose 
state of health has been judged precarious on 
previous examination. These follow-ups may 
be semi-annual, quarterly or monthly according 
to the decision of the medical inspector. 

Employers are compelled to cooperate with 
the medical officers in order that the health 
supervision may function as smoothly as possi- 
ble. The principal duties of employers in this 
connection are: (1) Maintenance of an up-to- 
date list, in eonformity with the model pre- 
seribed by the health service, of all employees 
under the age of eighteen years. This list may 
be requisitioned at any time by the regular medi- 
cal inspectors or their superiors. (2) Notifica- 
tion of the medical inspector within two weeks 


following the employment of any person less 
than eighteen years of age. (3) Reporting to 
the medical inspector the frequent absence on 
account of illness or the chronic ill health of any 
young employee. (4) Provision of the examin- 
ing medical officers at the time of their visits 
with quarters that are suitably lighted, venti- 
lated, heated during cold weather and equipped 
in a way that will assure the swift and decent 
conduct of the examinations. (5) Full compen- 
sation of the employee for time lost from work 
on account of medical inspections. (6) Com- 
pliance with the recommendations of the medical 
officer in the matter of the type of work assigned 
to the individual adolescent employee. This will 
safeguard the physical development of youths 
known to be in delicate health. (7) Communi- 
cation to the Labor Medical Service of all infor- 
mation requested by it with regard to decisions 
in particular cases. 

The medical examinations mentioned under 
Article I take place at the expense of the em- 
ployers and are carried on by physicians selected 
by the employers and approved by the minister 
of labor and the Prévoyance sociale. Hxamina- 
tion will take place either at the doctor’s office or 
in suitable quarters on the firm’s premises placed 
at the doctor’s disposal. 
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The results of these medical examinations 
shall be entered in the “carnets sanitaires” (indi- 
vidual pocket health cards) of the employees in 
question. A “earnet sanitaire” is made out by 
the employer following the initial medical ex- 
amination of any employee who does not already 


possess such a card. 


LIBRARY CERTIFICATION IN 1937 


Tue following brief summary of certification 
developments during the present year has been 
prepared by the American Library Association 
Board of Education for Librarianship: 

Georgia passed a law requiring certification 
after the first of January, 1938, of librarians of 
publie libraries in communities of over five thou- 
sand population and in every library operated 
by the state or under its authority, including 
libraries of institutions of higher learning. 

Tennessee passed an act requiring certification 
after July 1, 1938, of librarians in any library 
supported wholly or in part from publie funds 
or in any state-supported library agency. 

In California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri certification bills are under considera- 
tion by state legislative assemblies. 

The Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire and South Dakota 
library associations will consider certification 
plans at their annual meetings. 

The Nebraska Library Association adopted a 
six-point program of library development to 
include legal certification of librarians in public 
libraries that would supplant the present volun- 
tary scheme. The program also recommends the 
certification of sehool librarians by the state 
department of publie instruction. 

In Indiana and Oregon certification bills 
failed to pass the state legislatures. 

In Ohio a publie library bill providing for 
certification was vetoed by the governor after it 
a unanimously passed by both houses of the 
egislature. 


NEW POSITIONS IN THE LIBRARY 
SERVICE DIVISION OF THE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


. [THREE new appointments will be made in the 
Library Service Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation from the list of persons qualifying under 
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the examinations recently announced by the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Highest among the three positions to be filled 
is that of chief of the Library Service Division, 
who will act as the principal library consultant 
in the Office of Education upon matters per- 
taining to library science and administration 
and kindred fields. The salary for this position 
is $5,600. The other positions are those of spe- 
cialist in public libraries, with a salary of $3,800, 
and specialist in school libraries, at the same 
salary. All these positions require completion of 
a four-year college course, additional graduate 
study and specialized experience. 

When these appointments are made, the Li- 
brary Service Division of the Office of Education 
will begin definitely its permanent program of 
cooperation with libraries throughout the coun- 
try, with library associations and with other 
publie groups in utilizing and making available 
as widely as possible all fields of library ser- 
vices. 

In commenting on the enlargement of the 
work of the division, John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, said: 


The Library Service Division has been estab- 
lished in the Office of Education by the Congress 
to develop and promote better library service 
throughout the United States for both young 
people and adults. The American Library Asso- 
ciation, with its membership of 12,000 librarians 
representing practically all libraries in the nation, 
highly recommended this new government library 
service. With the continued support of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and with the cooperation 
of all librarians and library agencies, local, state 
and national, there should be developed in our 
country a higher standard of library service for 
students, educators and citizens in general. For 
many of the 40,000,000 persons in the United 
States reported to be without library service of any 
kind, the Library Service Division of the Office of 
Education should be able to do much toward bring- 


ing books within reach. 


THE FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY AND THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN OF CHICAGO 


IN support of the work of Field Museum of 
Natural History in providing supplementary 
education for Chicago school children, Mrs. 
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James Nelson Raymond, of Chicago, has made a 
further gift of $2,000, bringing the total amount 
of her contributions to $552,422. With an en- 
dowment fund of $500,000, Mrs. Raymond in 
1925 established a division of the museum known 
as the James Nelson and Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Foundation, and she has made many addi- 
tional contributions since that time. 

Through the Raymond Foundation, the mu- 
seum makes direct contact with approximately 
250,000 children a year, and its services are con- 
stantly increasing. The foundation’s work takes 
several forms. It sends extension lecturers with 
stereopticon slides out into the public schools of 
the city to speak to the pupils in classrooms and 
assembly halls on natural history subjects. Its 
lecturers conduct groups of children on tours of 
the exhibits at the museum, explaining the fea- 
tures which unattended children might miss. 
Each spring and autumn it provides a series of 
free motion picture entertainments for children 
in the James Simpson Theater of the museum. 
It publishes series of stories on natural history, 
and these are given free distribution among chil- 
dren. Its various activities have been systemati- 
cally correlated with the curriculum provided 
for the schools by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. 

There has been a marked increase in the num- 
ber of groups of children sent by the schools to 
the museum for Raymond Foundation service 
this year. In the first five months of 1937, tours 
have been provided for 539 groups, both from 
Chicago and various suburbs, as compared to 
326 groups in the corresponding months of 1936. 


GIFTS RECEIVED BY CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Girts to Cornell University during the aca- 
demic year 1936-37, which closed on June 30, 
amounted to $1,477,626, almost doubling dona- 
tions received the previous year. Last year 
gifts amounted to $781,486. As a result a wide 
range of activities will receive financial support. 
Students’ aid, in the form of funds for scholar- 
ships, loans, grants and prizes, amounted to $12,- 
000. Funds for general expenses were allotted 
$18,000; restricted gifts amounted to $47,000. 
The Medical College in New York City received 
$272,000, the largest item being gifts from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, amounting to $208,500. 
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Thirty-eight donations aggregating $54,000 were 
made for research in the state colleges. The 
endowment funds of the university providing 
continuing income were increased through gifts 
and bequests by $934,024. 

The Cornellian Council, the alurani fund-rais- 
ing agency of the university, received additional 
gifts during the year of $140,024, of which the 
sum of $85,659 was unrestricted as to use and 
available for such needs of the university as 
the president and trustees may specify. The 
alumni gifts exceeded those of last year by $28,- 
474 and came from 6,423 subscribers to the 
alumni fund. 

More than 8,500 separate gifts were received 
during the year, many of them from alumni 
who had already sent their regular subscriptions, 
being special alumni fund contributions to the 
university in honor of President Farrand, who 
retired at the close of the academic year. 

The Cornellian Council reported, in addition, 
$54,364 to be used for special purposes, such 
as the Pound Memorial Fund, the DeGarmo 
Fund, the Graduate Students Loan Fund, 
various scholarships, maintenance funds for the 
Cornell United Religious Work and several uni- 
versity departments, book funds and additions 
to the permanent endowment. 


CHANGES IN THE FACULTY OF 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 

RETIREMENTS at the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute include Professor Zelotes W. Coombs, 
head of the department of English, dean of ad- 
missions and secretary of the faculty; Dr. 
George H. Haynes, head of the department of 
economies and government and chairman of the 
faculty; Dr. Walter L. Jennings, head of the 
department of chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing, and Professor Alton L. Smith, professor of 
drawing and machine design and assistant to 
the president. 

Professor Charles J. Adams, a member of the 
department, has been made head of the depart- 
ment of English. Dr. Albert J. Schweiger, now 
assistant professor, will be promoted to full 
professorship and become head of the depart- 
ment of economies and government. The de- 
partment of chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing is to have two men in charge, Dr. Frederick 
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Rk. Butler and Frank C. Howard, now assistant 
professors, who will be promoted to the rank 
of full professors, the former to be acting head 
of the department of chemistry and the latter 
acting head of the department of chemical 
engineering. 

Professor Jerome W. Howe will retire as head 
of the department of civil engineering to become 
dean of admissions and students and assistant 
to the president. He will be succeeded by Dr. 
Andrew H. Holt, professor of civil engineering 
at the College of Engineering of the State Uni- 
versity of Lowa. 

Professor Franeis W. Roys, head of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering, has been 
appointed chairman of the faculty. Professor 
Francis J. Adams, a member of the department 


of electrical engineering, is to be secretary of 
the faculty. M. Lawrence Price, now an in- 
structor, will be promoted to be assistant pro- 
fessor of drawing and machine design. Edwin 


Higginbottom, now assistant professor in the 
department of modern languages and history, 
is to be transferred to the department of 
English. 

Claude K. Scheifley, at present instructor at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the department of 
modern languages. Charles H. Stauffer, now 
an assistant in chemistry at Harvard University, 
has been appointed instructor in physical 


chemistry. 


THE VALLEY FORGE COLLEGE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
have approved a program for the development 
of an auxiliary undergraduate school and sup- 
plementary campus at Valley Forge. 

The program looks toward these ends: 


|. Reeapture of the intimate educational values 
of the smaller college, sometimes subordinated to 
the achievement of other advantages in the great 
metropolitan universities, 

2. A more intensive study of our national cultural 
heritage, at a time when leading educators feel that 
this, as well as the initiative, intellectual self-confi- 
dence and character engendered in smaller study 
groups, is needed. 

3. Enhancement of social and recreational oppor- 
tunities, inevitably restricted by the very proximity 
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of industrial and commercial activities which con- 
tribute to the educational advantages of the big city 
universities. 


Plans for the Valley Forge development will 
require $600,000 of the $12,500,000 which the 
committee plans to raise for physical improve- 
ments and endowment purposes in anticipation 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the univer- 
sity in 1940. 

The educational facilities at Valley Forge will 
be limited at first to a freshman class of fifty 
students meeting special requirements of schol- 
arship and character. For the purpose of ere- 
ating a homogeneous group, studying subjects 
which do not require costly equipment and are 
not too far removed from the life and problems 
of contemporary America, a curriculum empha- 
sizing American history, government and En- 
glish has been selected. In a pamphlet issued 
by the committee, it is pointed out: 


The University of Pennsylvania is particularly 
qualified, through its historic background and tra- 
dition, to give the study of our national cultural 
heritage the prominent place it deserves. The Val- 
ley Forge project may well develop into one of the 
important centers of a significant educational move- 
ment to unify our American intellectual tradition, 
making the study of our native culture, and a com- 
prehension of our history and political development, 
the basis of university training for enlightened 
American citizenship. 


The suburban campus will be available for 
the social and recreational use of the entire male 
student body of the university, and provision 
will be made for seminars, special lectures and 
possibly an annual forum for upper classmen 
and alumni. 

The property at Valley Forge now consists of 
the 175-acre Cressbrook Farm and the DuPor- 
tail House, the older portion of which was occu- 
pied during the historic encampment by General 
DuPortail, chief engineering officer on Washing- 
ton’s staff. It was donated to the university in 
1926 by Henry N. Woolman, of the class of ’96. 

It is proposed to acquire the adjoining Wil- 
son farm, the site of Lafayette’s headquarters, 
which would give an almost level tract of 300 
acres, twenty-two miles over good roads from 
the university in West Philadelphia. Providing 
a modest beginning, the Cressbrook buildings 
will, with necessary adaptation and an addi- 
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tional residential building, meet the immediate 
educational requirements, while the Wilson 
farm buildings will be converted to recreational, 
seminar and social uses. Plans call for recon- 
struction of the barn on Cressbrook Farm for 
an assembly hall, commons room with kitchen, 
gymnasium, locker rooms and seminar quar- 
ters; construction of dormitory facilities, adap- 
tation of the DuPortail House for faculty resi- 
dence and administrative purposes, construction 
of playing fields, landscaping of the tract and 
installation of roads, water supply, electricity, 
sanitation and similar services. 

So far as possible the enterprise will be 
made self-supporting. For the educational unit, 
the fees charged will be in the neighborhood of 
$1,250 a year. Future development will be de- 
termined by demands created through operation 
and will come as additional funds are obtained 
and not as a tax upon the university and its 
regular functions. 


PROPOSED FREE CITY COLLEGE 
IN ST. LOUIS 


THE establishment of a free city college in St. 
Louis was recommended by the Superintendent 
of Instruction, Dr. Henry J. Gerling, to the 
committee on instruction of the St. Louis 
Board of Education on July 7. According to 
the superintendent, the college would offer two 
types of instruction, one more formal for high- 
school graduates, and the other less formal for 
students who are not high-school graduates, but 
are eager and otherwise qualified to obtain 
college instruction. 

Dr. Gerling’s recommendation was largely in- 
fluenced by the work and achievements of the 
two WPA colleges in St. Louis, one for white 
and the other for colored students. These col- 
leges were established in the fall of 1934 by the 
Federal Government. Their purpose was a two- 
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fold one: first, to give teachers on relief an op. 
portunity to pursue their vocation; and second, 
to make it possible for unemployed and part- 
time employed high-school graduates financially 
unable to attend college to continue their educa- 
tion. The colleges for the white and colored 
students were accredited by Missouri and Lin- 
coln Universities, respectively. Both colleges 
were supervised by the Board of Edueation of 
the City of St. Louis. During their existence 
from September, 1934, to June, 1937, over one 
thousand boys and girls availed themselves of 
this opportunity and received instruction in 
regular freshman college courses. 

The proposed institution will fulfil a long- 
felt need in the community. To high-school 
graduates who would otherwise have to do with- 
out it will offer college instruction, and to young 
men and women who for various reasons could 
not complete their high-school course it will 
offer an opportunity to improve educationally 
and culturally in an institution more suited to 
their age and experience than the high school. 
In addition to the regular college courses, it is 
hoped that the city college will be able to impart 
to the future citizen a deeper understanding of 
civil problems, duties and obligations. With 
this the college will amply repay the city’s 
investment. 

It is doubtful whether the city college will 
open in September, for the preliminary work, 
such as the finding of a suitable building and its 
equipment for college work, will take some time. 
Meanwhile, the WPA Freshman College will 
continue in its present form until January. The 
courses for non-graduate high-school students 
under the WPA will also continue in separate 
quarters. It is hoped that in January, 1938, the 
city college will be ready to accommodate several 


hundred students of both groups. 
D. R. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER, 3D, professor of 
history at Harvard University and master of 
Adams House, has been elected president of 
Williams College. He succeeds Dr. Tyler 
Dennett, whose resignation was announced in 
ScHooL AND Society last week. Dr. Baxter 
graduated from Williams College in 1921 and 





received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Harvard University in 1926. 


Dr. Georce 8. MILLER, since 1916 assistant to 
the president of Tufts College, was named acting 
president by the executive committee of the 
board of trustees on July 21 to fill the vacancy 
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caused by the death of Dr. John A. Cousens on 


July 2. 


Tue Rev. Ronatp A. MacDona_p, S.J., for- 
merly regent of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences of Loyola University, has been appointed 
president of Tampa College, Florida. 


Tue Rev. GasrieL Barras, 8.J., formerly 
professor at the College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, has been appointed president of St. 
John’s College, Shreveport, La. He succeeds 
the Rev. Patrick J. Kelleher, S.J. 


Dr. H. C. Errer, graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity and of the University of British Colum- 
bia, has been named superintendent of educa- 
tion for Manitoba and will undertake the new 
duties ereated by the recently enacted Manitoba 
legislation which provides for the reorganization 
of the Department of Education. 


Dr. EvGeNE B. Exuiorr has been elected for 
a second term to the position of State Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction for Michigan. 


Dr. Harry PARKER HAMMOND, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Engineering at 
Pennsylvania State College. He succeeds Dr. 
R. L. Sackett, who has retired after twenty-two 
years’ service. 

Paut Veuiucct, formerly on the staff of 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., has 
been appointed director of the Hartford School 
of Musie, Conn. 


Dr. Joun O. Grace, adjunet professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas, has been 
named acting head of the department of eco- 
nomics and business administration at the Col- 
lege of Mines and Metallurgy at El Paso for 
1937-38. He will substitute for Professor T. E. 
Morris, who plans to complete his work for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the University 
of California. 

Dr. FerpINAND FatrFax STONE, professor of 
law at the University of Wyoming, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position at Tulane Univer- 
sity. He will teach several courses which were 
conducted by Dr. Harris, formerly dean of the 
Tulane University College of Law, who became 
president of the university on June 9. 


Dr. Jonn §S. IRwin has been appointed as- 
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sistant professor of French and Spanish and 
acting chairman of the department of modern 
languages at Knox College. He will succeed 
Dr. E. G. Fay, who has accepted a position at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Epwarp D. ALLEN, formerly of Coe Col- 
lege and Carleton College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economies at Iowa State 
College. Dr. Allen will work in the field of 
publie finance. 


NEw appointments to the faculty of Bethany 
College, West Virginia, include Robert A. Me- 
Kenzie and Neil H. Graham, as instructors in 
the modern language department, and Walter 
Boettcher, as assistant professor of physical 
education. 


Barton BacHMAN, for the past eight years 
head of the piano department of the University 
of Redlands, has declined an offer to become 
dean of music at the North Carolina College 


for Women, Chapel Hill. 


Dr. EuGene H. Wiuson, formerly a member 
of the library staff of the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed librarian of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. He succeeds Dr. R. B. Miller, 
who retired on July 1 after thirty years of 
service. 


Dr. Harry Wright McPHERSON, since 1932 
president of Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, was elected executive secretary of 
the Board of Edueation of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church on July 21. He succeeds the late 
Dr. Frederic C. Eiselen and will take up the 
new work in August. 


Dr. JAMES BEEBE was named president of the 
Delaware State Board of Education at a meeting 
of the board at Dover on July 23. He succeeds 
John B. Jessup. Newlin T. Booth, of New 
Castle, was elected to the board. 


Errig JANE TAyLor, professor of nursing 
and dean of the Yale University School of 
Nursing, has been elected president of the Inter- 
national Congress of Nurses, which opened in 
London on July 19. 


CLARENCE L. Katz, head of the reference de- 
partment of Temple University, has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia branch of the 
Special Libraries Association. 
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Dr. JoHnN W. MANNING, director of the Bu- 
reau of Government Research at the University 
of Kentucky, has been appointed chairman of a 
committee on public-service institutes, which will 
function as an investigating group for social- 
service work. Other members of the committee 
are: E. J. Asher, Harry Best, D. V. Terrell, 
Maurice Seay and L. H. Carter. 


THE East Central State Teachers College at 
Ada, Okla., reports that the following members 
of the faculty have been given leave of absence 
for the purpose of pursuing graduate study 
toward their doctorate: C. F. Spencer, to study 
government at the University of Wisconsin; 
Miss Louise Hornbeak, to study history at the 
University of Texas; C. Dan Procter, to study 
education at the University of Oklahoma; Rosine 
Fink, to study education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Edmon Low, to study l- 
brary science at the University of Michigan. 


Dr. JAMES Monroe Situ, president of the 
Louisiana State University, returned from 
Europe on July 22. He attended the Franco- 
American Congress of Universities at Paris and 
read a paper on “The Importance of the Réle 
of the State Universities.” 


Roy Davis, head of the department of En- 
glish at the College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, is conducting this summer at 
King’s College, University of London, a course 
on the growth and development of the British 
Empire. 


Dr. AuGusTINE F. Lt, of the National Library 
of Peiping, China, is making a tour of the libra- 
ries and institutions of the United States. 


Dr. Joun A. W. HAas, president emeritus of 
Muhlenberg College, Pa., died on July 22. He 
was seventy-three years of age. He retired last 
year and was succeeded by Dr. Levering Tyson, 
formerly director of the National Advisory 
Committee on Radio in Education. 


Dr. B. A. TouBert, for the past nine years 
dean of the University of Florida, died on July 
14. Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the uni- 
versity, commenting on his death said: “Dean 
Tolbert was unrivaled as a dean and a leader 
of students. The university will find it diffi- 
cult to replace him. I feel an irreparable loss 
in his going.” 
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Dr. E. McK. Goopwin, who became superin- 
tendent emeritus of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf in May after serving as directing 
head since its opening in 1894, died on July 18, 
He was seventy-eight years old. 


Dr. CHARLES Henry MILLS, since 1914 di- 
rector of the School of Music of the University 
of Wisconsin, died on July 22 at the age of 
sixty-four years. 


Dr. LESLIE VERNE CASE, retired superinten- 
dent of schools at Tarrytown, N. Y., died on 
July 13 at the age of sixty-two years. 


Firry-SEVEN boys of high-school age, repre- 
senting forty-three public high schools and 
nineteen private preparatory schools, reported 
at the camp of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J., to attend the confer- 
ence on college education and vocational careers 
which was held from June 27 to July 12. Dur- 
ing this period the students were addressed by 
prominent engineers, architects, industrialists 
and educators. Aptitude tests and vocational 
conferences were given by a special staff under 
the direction of Professor Johnson O’Connor, 
of the Stevens Institute, formerly a personnel 
officer of the General Electrie Company at 
West Lynn, Mass. 


THE third annual Regional Business Educa- 
tion Conference, sponsored by the School of 
Commerce of the University of Denver, was 
held on July 16 and 17. The participants in- 
cluded leaders in business education from a num- 
ber of the colleges, universities and secondary 
schools of the Middle West; invited speakers 
from educational institutions both East and 
West, and prominent business men. The central 
theme was “Ways and Means for Improvement 
of Business Education.” Subjects under discus- 
sion during the conference were: “The In-ser- 
vice Education of Business Teachers,” “Develop- 
ing Better Stenographers and Typists,” “Busi- 
ness Education in the Smaller High Schools,” 
“Adapting High School Bookkeeping Courses to 
Modern Needs,” “The Use of Visual Aids in 
Business Education,” “Improved Training for 
the Distributive Occupations” and “The In- 
provement of Student Personality.” 


By the will of George F. Baker, Jr., who died 
on May 30, leaving an estate worth about 
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100,000,000, a trust fund of $15,000,000 is es- 
tablished with the specification that none of it 
should go to propaganda or lobbying agencies 
and that the principal should be given away 
should it become subject to taxes. The trustees 
and executors are instructed to devote the net 
income of the charity trust to corporations 
organized exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary or educational purposes. 


A ponaTIoN to Harvard University, to be used 
in advertising research, has been made in mem- 
ory of the late Mr. A. W. Erickson, formerly 
chairman of the board of MeCann-Erickson, by 
Mrs. Erickson. The money will be used to 
defray the cost of a thorough study of the eco- 
nomics of advertising, which it is estimated will 
take two years to complete. This will be carried 
out under the general supervision of Professor 
H. T. Lewis, director of research, and under the 
immediate direction of Professor Neil H. Bor- 
Professor T. H. Brown and Professor H. 
R. Tosdal will be associated with Professor 
Lewis in a supervisory capacity. James D. 
Scott, who is on a two-year leave of absence 
from Hobart College, and Mrs. Mabel Taylor 
Gragg, formerly research agent in marketing at 
the Harvard Business School, will work as re- 
search assistants. Dr. L. D. H. Weld, research 
director of MeCann-Erickson, Ine., has been ap- 
pointed to represent the foundation in its con- 
tact with the business school. 


den. 


AccorDING to the will of the late Charles 
Lathrop Pack, $50,000 has been left in trust for 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust; 
$2,000 to the Society of American Foresters, and 
$9,000 each to the Institute of International 
Education and to the State of New Jersey for 
the acquisition or maintenance of forest tree 
nurseries or planting. During his lifetime Mr. 
Pack gave large funds for forestry and conser- 
vation. 


SALE at publie auction recently of the oil and 
gas rights on 84 tracts of land, each of ap- 
proximately 160 acres, all owned by the Uni- 
versity of Texas, brought a total revenue in the 
form of cash bonuses aggregating $382,800. 
What is regarded as the most significant feature 
of this sale was the competitive bidding on the 
tracts situated in Andrews County, which bor- 
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ders the New Mexico line. The university placed 
on the market for this sale the oil and gas rights 
to 65 tracts of approximately 10,530 acres out 
of a solid block of 294,000 acres which it owns 
in that county. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been very little oil development in the 
county, bonuses on the offerings were paid by 
a group of major oil companies and several 
independent operators amounting approximately 
to $158,000. The leases are for a term of five 
years. In addition to the cash bonus paid, an 
annual rental of 50 cents an acre is stipulated 
in the contracts. This rental, however, will not 
be paid in advance, as has heretofore been the 
practice. 


GROUND was broken at Bennett College, 
Greensboro, N. C., on May 23 for a new resi- 
dence hall for juniors and seniors. The build- 
ing is to be constructed during the summer at 
a cost of $100,000 and is to be ready for oceu- 
paney early in the fall. Funds for construe- 
tion were recently given to the college by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, of New York City. 
This is the fourth building given to the college 
by them within the last three years. In 1934 
they gave funds for a dormitory and a central 
heating plant, which were constructed at a cost 
of $155,000. On April 11, the third building 
given by them to the college was dedicated. 
This is the Henry Pfeiffer Science Hall, which 
was recently completed at a cost of $115,000 and 
is now being furnished by the General Educa- 
tion Board, of New York City, at a cost of $30,- 
000. The funds given for the construction of 
the new residence hall have increased Mr. and 
Mrs. Pfeiffer’s gifts to Bennett College within 
the last three years to more than $350,000. 
They have also recently made a conditional 
grant of 100,000 for the construction of a li- 
brary and administration building contingent 
upon the raising by the college of an equal sum 
from other sources. 


A survey of the curriculum, the school build- 
ing needs and the financial ability of the com- 
munity of Ridgefield, Conn., has been completed 
under the direction of Drs. George D. Strayer 
and N. L. Engelhardt, professors of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
Board of Education has accepted the report and 
plans its distribution throughout the community. 
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As a result of the survey, Superintendent A. D. 
Horton and the Board of Education have in- 
cluded substantial additions in next year’s 
budget which will make possible further studies 
of the curriculum with the cooperation of the 
teaching staff. Those participating in this sur- 
vey included Miss Agnes Irene Allardice, Messrs. 
Edmund J. Alvut, Harold V. Baker, Millard D. 
Bell, Charles E. Butler, George R. Champlin, 
N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Philo T. Farnsworth, 
Howard V. Funk, Glenn Halladay, Francis M. 
Maleolm, Nolan D. Pulliam, Frederick T. Rope 
and Theodore C. Wenz] and Drs. Earl F. Sykes, 
Raymond White and Hugh B. Wood. 


AN advanced course in consumers’ coopera- 
tives, financed by a grant of $2,500 from the 
Ohio Farm Bureau, will be instituted at An- 
tioch College next autumn. This course, to be 
called “The Cooperative Movement in Theory 
and Practice,” will be a study of cooperatives in 
Denmark, Finland, Sweden, England and the 
United States. Students who enroll in it will be 
required, under the Antioch work-study plan, to 
alternate work at the college with jobs in various 
cooperative enterprises over the country in order 
to obtain practical experience as well as theory. 
The course will supplement the orientation 
course in the cooperative movement which was 
offered for the first time this year by members 
of the department of social science in collabora- 
tion with visiting instructors from the Ohio 
Farm Bureau. 


World Education states that education is an 
important factor in radio broadcasting in 
Japan; 36 per cent. of the broadeasts from the 
Broadeasting Corporation of Japan are devoted 
to educational subjects. These are roughly di- 
vided into three departments providing for 
children, youths and adults. For the children 
there are recreational hours, to which they 
listen at home, and also broadcast lessons sup- 
plementing their school work, given during 


school time. About 40 per cent. of the coun- 


try’s primary schools listen in to the educa- 
tional broadcast. For the young people the 
main idea is to improve their spiritual and 
cultural living and to furnish them with the 
necessary additional knowledge for their occu- 
pations. An important feature is the language 
education given by radio. 


Competent experts 
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broadeast daily lessons in the principal foreign 
languages, English, German and French, and 
care is taken to ensure a correct use of the 
Japanese language. Sometimes young repre. 
sentatives of youth organizations talk about 
their experiences and aspirations. With regard 
to adult education there are two kinds of radio 
programs, one for the benefit of the popula- 
tion in general and the other for the intellec. 
tual class. For the latter the broadcasts cover 
as many fields as possible—art, literature, sci- 
ence, polities, ete. As a special department of 
adult education there is a program devoted to 
women, to help them to perform their duties as 
mothers, wives and also as individuals. 


Education by Radio reports that the Puerto 
Rico School of the Air, a project of the Depart- 
ment of Instruction of Puerto Rico, has com- 
pleted its second year of broadcasting. Estab- 
lished in 1935 through a $17,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the School of the Air 
was carried on during 1936-37 by a $15,000 
appropriation from the legislature. Twenty- 
four different series of programs are presented, 
including art appreciation, music, history, litera- 
ture, vocational guidance, social and economic 
problems, safety education and other subjects. 
All programs are in Spanish, with the exception 
of the series entitled “Adventures in Biography,” 
which is in English. An English language 
course is also given and a manual is available 
to aid the students in preparing their lessons 
and in following the broadcasts. Those com- 
pleting the twenty lessons receive certificates. 
The Puerto Rico School of the Air ineludes pro- 
grams of interest to young children, high-school 
children and adults. Some of the programs are 
intended to be used by the teacher to supple- 
ment classroom work, while others are designed 
for adult education. 


BERNHARD Rust, Minister of Education, Ger- 
many, has decreed, according to the daily press, 
that the ratio of Jewish boys and girls must 
not exceed one and a half per cent. of the 
total number of new pupils accepted in any 
German high school. Students of 50 per 
cent. Jewish blood will be granted the same 
rights as Aryans. The non-Aryans may attend 
Jewish classes if they choose, but will not be 
eligible for first-class citizenship. Non-Aryans 
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can not become teachers in German high schools. 
Children of elementary school age will be ad- 
mitted to Aryan schools only if there is no 
Jewish school in the town concerned. He ad- 
yoeated the establishment of Jewish elementary 
schools or Jewish classes wherever possible. 
The attendance of Jewish pupils in German 
schools will be limited strictly to classes. They 
will be excluded from vacations in camps and 
from sporting events. 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
states that ten thousand schools in Spain have 
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been opened in government territory during the 
last few months. Jesus Hernandez announces 
that the problem of seeing that Madrid children 
go to school again is fast being solved. There 
are approximately 100,000 children whose par- 


ents would not consent to their evacuation. He 


said that “Madrid’s children will have their 


schools even if they must be opened under fire 
from enemy batteries. We will see to it that 


schools are opened in safer districts, but at 


present all the children play in the streets under 


the range of Rebel fire anyway so they might 


just as well go to school.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


HOW IS THE SCHOOL FACING 
PROMOTION? 


Tue child is too many times but a pawn where 
the matter of promotion is concerned, even in 
our so-called progressively minded schools. 
Much is being said in support of the promotion 
of all children in all grades of the elementary 
school, but in too many cases well-planned action 
is not following. One hundred per cent. ad- 
vancement is provided, but the individual child’s 
needs are not cared for in a carefully planned 
program. 

In transitional periods of any kind there are 
myriads of ideas relating to the way in which 
things should be done, but a dearth of practical 
ways of carrying them out. To-day the entire 
educational field is in a state of flux and, as a 
result, is suffering from verbosity and lack of 
well-planned action. If the child is to be saved 
from the good intentions of its educators it is 
time to take stock of what the school is doing 
for the child in fact, and not only in its ideal- 
izing. Promotion is one such part of the school 
program that is badly in need of inventory. 

The proponents of “every child promoted” 
have sound reasons for their beliefs concerning 
the value of such a procedure. Failure does not 
encourage most children to work harder in 
school; instead it seems to have a detrimental 
effect. The child who is unable to go with his 
first-grade classmates into the second grade has, 
from almost his first contact with the school, ex- 
perienced something humiliating and distasteful. 
He begins to see in school something that con- 





quers him, something that sets some of his fellow 
classmates in a group superior to himself. His 
attitude may become one of self-defeat, as here 
is something which he can not do; school loses its 
appeal. School experiences become things to be 
avoided or accepted because there is no other 
way. More recently the value of chronological 
age grouping has been advanced as an argument 
in favor of this type of promotion. 

The disciples of one hundred per cent. pro- 
motion have made many converts, but as is the 
case with so many converts they are able to give 
but lip service. The implications of the pro- 
gram are not seen, with the result that immediate 
orders are flashed throughout the school system 
that all elementary children are from this time 
on to be promoted regardless of their work in the 
class. This order is supposed to free the child 
from the ills of failure, and to advertise to the 
community that the school is following the better 
educational thought of the country, and that the 
school is no longer forcing the child to fit a rigid 
pattern, but is rather making the school flexible 
to the needs of the child. Let us examine the 
results of such a program. 

Children of the first grade are of different 
abilities and because of this they learn to read 
and do other things at various rates of speed. 
By the middle of the school year it is quite pos- 
sible to have a large part of the class that is 
unable to read but a few sentences in a most 
hesitating manner from a pre-primer, while the 
rest of the class will be reading books on the 
first- and second-grade level. By the end of the 
year a fair percentage of the class may be ready 
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for reading material of but early first grade 
difficulty; some will not be even that far ad- 
vanced. Another group will be able to do ad- 
vanced second- and third-grade reading. Pro- 
motion time comes and the entire class is ad- 
vanced to the second grade. The next fall the 
poor readers have forgotten nearly all they knew 
about reading, and for practical purposes are 
actually beginners. They are in the second 
grade, however, and in most systems it is as- 
sumed that they are capable of doing second- 
grade work. The unfortunate child who has but 
a slight reading ability is given a second-year 
reader, but it is just so many pictures and 
funny-looking marks with an occasional word 
which he recognizes. He stumbles through the 
second grade, while his better reading classmates 
develop into readers of good second-, and some 
of even third- and fourth-grade abilities. 

The end of the second year arrives and the 
class is again promoted in toto; the poor readers 
of the first grade, who became the bad readers 
of the second grade, are about to become candi- 
dates for the remedial reading clinic as well as 
the most frequent members of the class requir- 
ing disciplinary measures. With continued one 
hundred per cent. promotion through the rest 
of the grades, and the greater demand upon the 
ability to read, the poor readers get poorer and 
the good readers better. There has been no 
failure in the school so far as the progression of 
the child from grade to grade is concerned, but 
there has been a dreadful toll of failure where 
learning is concerned. The child has not felt the 
disappointment of staying behind while his class 
went to a higher grade, but he has a much greater 
personal loss by having learned only to a fraction 
of his capacity. 

A one hundred per cent. promotion program 
can not be successful unless individual needs of 
the child are known and steps taken to meet those 
needs. Second grade in a school with such a 
program can not expect to receive children of 
only second-grade level. The third grade will 
not be composed of children with only third- 
grade attainments, and such will be the case 
throughout the school. Studies show that there 
is a spread of at least three grades in achieve- 
ment in each class, and usually even a greater 


range. 
If educators are sincere in attempting to pre- 
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vent the evils of failure the school must be ready 
to know the individual and his needs. The see. 
ond-grade teacher taking children from the first 
grade must know where each child is in his at- 
tainments and build the child’s second-year pro- 
gram on those of his first. Such a program can 
not think of grades but rather of pupil attain- 
ments. If it takes two or three years for a child 
to learn to read, provision must be made for that 
fact. Reading is so fundamental to the school 
life that no child can expect to get far in our 
schools without at least a reasonable skill in the 
subject. Meeting the child where he is, is but 
following one of the most quoted, yet so often 
neglected, laws of learning, “one goes from the 
known to the unknown.” 

It must no longer be assumed that completion 
of one grade makes all members of a class ready 
to start in at the same place in the new grade. 
The new grade must be a place where new fields 
are to be explored and new experiences shared. 
Different levels of difficulty must be provided for 
the various stages of development of the indi- 
vidual members of the class. Many schools 
imagine they are using such a plan, but in so 
many cases only a superficial plan is in opera- 
tion. Individualizing the child’s needs requires 
much work, carefully kept records and a real 
desire to help the child. 

While those who advocate “every child pro- 
moted” have failed in so many ways to make the 
plan truly suecessful, the people who wish to 
fail those who are unable to meet certain stand- 
ards that have been set for advancement are just 
as guilty of negligence. They fail children and 
then make no provision for caring for the child’s 
needs in repeating the grade. He is treated with 
the same formula as those who have never been 
in the grade before. No attempt is made to find 
out why he failed and then to make some pro- 
vision to help him over the hard spots. He is 
again left to sink or swim. Because of previous 
experience with some of the work he may manage 
to get by the second year, but so far as he is con- 
cerned the year has been almost a complete loss. 

To remedy the present situation a more ac- 
curate and detailed record of child development 
must be kept. An envelope for each child should 
be placed in the school’s files upon his entering 
school and in this envelope all material relating 
to the growth of the child should be kept. 
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The classroom teacher should have a card sys- 
tem upon which the significant incidents of the 
child are recorded. Some children might have 
entries each day, others but two or three times 
a week or even less. By a review of the cards 
the teacher would have a written record of the 
growth of certain important areas of the child’s 
life. 

In addition an individual record of the child’s 
crowth in reading ability is of great importance. 
What books the child has read and how well he 
has read them and the type of difficulties en- 
countered would prove of immense value in 
meeting the needs of the child. A similar record 
of the child’s advancement in arithmetic and 
other subjects would give the teacher a picture 
of the child that no series of achievement tests 
would ever be able to do. 

The class organization must also be different 
from that now eurrent in most of our schools. 
Small groups of four to six children of like abili- 
ties or disabilities would enable the teacher to 
plan work that would be of suitable character 
for the needs of the child. * Allowing children to 
handle material of their level of ability and not 
forcing them into more difficult work before they 
are ready for it would eliminate practically all 
causes for failure. A solid grasp upon one thing 
must be had before something new is attempted 
or else there is no foundation upon which to 
build. It is the laek of this foundation that is 
causing so much of the trouble to-day. 

rom time to time during the year records of 
the child will be put in the master record en- 
velope in the office files. At the end of the year 
a complete picture of the child’s growth will be 
on file. The next year when school begins the 
new teacher will go to the files and get the records 
that contain the “educational photograph” of 
each child in her new elass. During the years 
that the ehild is in school this record will be ac- 
cumulating and the “photograph” of the child 
will show his maturity. No longer will the child 
go to his class as a stranger to the teacher, but 
rather as one well known and his teacher will 
help him continue his education from the point 
where he left off in the previous class. 

Regardless of the promotion program fol- 
lowed, such a picture will be needed. The 
schools have developed this idea or that, and the 
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child has been the uncomplaining guinea pig. 
New ideas are necessary, experimentation must 
be carried on, but whatever the policy of pro- 
motion is to be the program must be built to 
meet the needs of the child and carry him through 
the school a step at a time. He must not be 
carried from floor to floor by an elevator nor 
pushed down an entire flight of stairs because 
he needed to rest a few steps from the top. 


Howarp G. SACKETT 


ANN ARBOR AND THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 

Tue city of Ann Arbor and the University of 
Michigan experienced in June a most remark- 
able celebration of the university’s one hundred 
years in that city. The high spot of the occa- 
sion was not the fact that the university was one 
hundred years old nor that the week was given 
over to thoughtful speeches, conferences and 
festivities—even though these received wide- 
spread attention—but the fact that town and 
gown united so wholeheartedly in the celebra- 
tion. I speak both as a citizen of the town and 
a member of the faculty, also out of an experi- 
ence as a student and teacher in nine different 
colleges and universities, four of which have 
been state universities. 

Only those who were present during the week 
and who could experience the occasion out of a 
background of living in other state university 
towns can appreciate the unusual manner in 
which townspeople and faculty really united in 
both the spirit and the letter of the occasion. 
During the week hundreds of old grads spoke 
as enthusiastically about being able to get back 
to Ann Arbor as to the university. At different 
times large and small meetings and celebrations 
were in progress in various university buildings. 
These were the meetings written up in the 
papers. All over town, however, at almost all 
times of the day and night, scores of other cele- 
brations were in progress in the homes of Ann 
Arbor citizens, with whom these old grads had 
become acquainted ten, twenty, thirty or even 
forty or fifty years ago. Then to climax the 
spirit of wholehearted cooperation between town 
and gown several thousand citizens united with 
several other thousand seniors and old grads at 
the end of the week in a community sing on the 
campus, which lasted until a rather late hour. 
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Believe it or not, the songs sung that evening The game retains all the basic features of eleven- 
referred about as often to Ann Arbor as to the man football. Blocking, tackling, kicking, pass- 
university and to the joy students have in re- ing and all other fundamentals are part of six. 
turning to this city. At almost any time old man football. The important differences are the 
grads broke into the refrain—“I want to go back smaller number of players and a smaller field. 
to Michigan, to dear Ann Arbor town... .”; Reducing the number of players has been an 
or at other times they sang: important factor in eliminating injuries. There 
is much less massing of players and the teams 
can be more equal in size and ability. Canvas 
shoes with soft rubber soles are required. This 


Michigan memories thronging, 
Mem ’ries of old college days, 
Filling and thrilling my heart with their longing, 


Thoughts of the Blue and the Maize. has done away with the injuries caused by hard 
Ann Arbor memories clinging. . . . cleats. Another rule requiring the ball to be 
handled by two backfield men reduces the num- 
Or probably more often ber of line smashes and gives more players the 
Tis of Michigan we sing, opportunity to handle the ball. 
With a merry, merry ring, The rules of the game were composed at 
As we gaily march along, Chester, Nebraska, in 1934, and the first game 
We will sing a jolly song, was played on the Hebron College field at 
Of Ann Arbor and her chimes, Hebron, Nebraska, in September, 1934. About 
And her merry, merry times, fifty high schools experimented with the game 


Yes, a joyous song we’ll raise— 
To Ann Arbor and her praise, 
Yes, a joyous song we’ll raise, 
To Ann Arbor and her praise. 


during the 1934 season. More than 150 high 
schools played in 1935 and over 500 in 1936. 
Twenty-one states had teams playing in 1936. 
The game is popular among small high schools 
Attention has been called many times to the who do not have enough boys for eleven-man 
fact that this is the only Ann Arbor in the world, football and among intramural groups who find 
or at least in Uncle Sam’s mail delivery direc- six-man well adapted to intramural play. 
tory. The town is also unique in many other The game appeals to the players because more 
ways, but to me the most remarkable thing about players handle the ball. They find that scoring 
the city is the spirit of cooperation existing be- is higher and the entire game moves faster. 4 
tween the university and the citizens. If I were ach player participates more in the various * 


leaving at this time for some other place of resi- aspects of the game and has a less specialized 4 
dence I am sure that even though none of my position to play. q 
student days were spent here I, too, would soon Schoolmen favor six-man because it is safer a 


be singing—“I want to go back to Michigan, to and provides a game suited to smaller groups 
dear Ann Arbor town. . . .” and to intramural purposes. The revised rules 


Grorce E. CAaRrRoTHERS contain many of the safety suggestions made by 
the Wisconsin Board of Control after their 
SAFER FOOTBALL eight-year study of football injuries. 
Srx-mawn football is played with six players STEPHEN E. EPLer 
to a team—a center, two ends and three backs. New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SOCIALIST SCHOOLS IN and that given in public institutions and also 
MEXICO primary instruction in private institutions 

THE present Constitution of Mexico, which should be secular; no religious corporation or 
became effective on May 1, 1917, originally con- minister of any creed should establish or direct 
tained the following provisions in regard to edu- schools of primary instruction; private primary 
eation and religion: Instruction should be free, schools might be established but only as subject 
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to official supervision. It also provided for the 
sequestration of the property of religious bodies, 
but declared all persons were free to embrace 
the religion of their choice and to worship in 
the home or in places of publie worship, the 
latter, however, to be also under government 
supervision. 

As soon as the government undertook to give 
effect to these provisions, which began seriously 
in 1926, it met with bitter opposition on the part 
of the church, particularly with regard to the 
attempt to supplant religious by secular instruc- 
tion. 

A pastoral letter signed by the Mexican bishop 
in 1926 stated: “As the law does not recognize 
the right of Catholie primary schools to impart 
the religious education to which they are obli- 
gated by their nature, we charge the consciences 
of the heads of families that they prevent their 
children from attending those educational plants 
where they will endanger their faith and good 
customs and where the texts violate the religious 
neutrality recognized by the Constitution itself.” 

In the effort of the government to carry out 
the above stated provisions and to quell the 
opposition of the church, the Constitution has 
been amended so as to assure the government 
supreme authority not only to eliminate all 
semblance of clerical instruction but also to pro- 
ceed with a positive and legal attempt to utilize 
the schools to promote the well-being of the 
nation. As finally amended in 1929 and 1934 
the article on education reads in part as follows: 


The education imparted by the State shall be 
socialistic and, in addition to excluding all re- 
ligious doctrines, shall combat fanaticism and 
prejudices by organizing its instruction and activi- 
ties in a way that shall permit the creation in 
youth of an exact and rational concept of the Uni- 
verse and of social life. 


Thus a constitutional basis was laid for the 
establishment of socialist schools and for the 
complete exclusion of religious teaching. 

Only the state-federation, states, municipali- 
ties, shall impart primary, secondary and nor- 
mal education. No religious corporations, min- 
isters of cults, or any organization bound to 
the propaganda of a religious creed will be per- 
mitted to intervene either through instruction 
or by financial assistance. 
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In order to foree compliance with these 
provisions the government was empowered to 
enact the necessary laws and to distribute the 
social education function between the federation 
and the states and municipalities and assign the 
respective financial obligations for its support. 
Thus the public power was to become the exclu- 
sive agency of formal education in Mexico, the 
church being obliged to submit, to disregard, to 
amend or to overthrow the Constitution. The 
situation was, in respect to authority in the 
premises, the culmination of the social revolu- 
tionary struggle carried on through the entire 
history of Mexico. In another respect, the con- 
tent and mode of instruction, it was the out- 
growth of repeated attempts to provide practi- 
cal and progressive education for the masses, 
and the logical import of the social philosophy 
accepted by the party in power. 

The principles of the National Revolutionary 
Party now in control of the government—its 
ideology, as it is sometimes called—are as fol- 
lows: 


Civilization and culture are the product of man’s 
conquest of nature. Labor is the fundamental 
cause and approximate measure of value. The 
social structure is based upon the organization of 
labor, that is, the technique of production. The 
principal historical factor (in social evolution) is 
the struggle of classes. Social classes are formed 
in accordance with position and function in the 
organized labor of economic production, and strug- 
gles arise chiefly over control of the means of pro- 
duction and the appropriation of surplus value; 
they are directed against the exploitation of man 
by man. Direct action in such struggles is against 
wealth held in mortmain or acquired by exploita- 
tion.1 


These principles, it will be observed, are 
Marxian; The National Revolutionary Party is 
socialist. Accepting a Marxian ideology the 
party adopted a plan designed to preserve the 
culture of Mexico rooted in the land, to destroy 
the ancient privileges of race and caste, to raise 
the cultural level of the masses through scientific 
instruction and, above all and including all, to 
create a new nation that would realize the gen- 
eral aim of socialization through the education 
of the masses, by means of a federal system of 


1 Freely translated from A. T. Zabre’s ‘‘ Breve 
Historia de Mexico,’’ p. 256. 
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socialist schools. Thus the new schools, frankly 
called socialist. 

Now, what is a socialist school ? 

In the first place, the socialist school is not 
something established de novo as a logical impli- 
cation of the above stated ideological principles. 
It is rather a school that has evolved gradually 
from pre-revolutionary attempts to cast aside 
the traditional methods and content of instruc- 
tion and to adapt education to the needs of the 
Mexican masses. It originated in the cultural 
missions and houses of the people established in 
1923, and following. It differs from the latter 
chiefly, if not altogether, in the fact that it is 
re-oriented and directed definitely toward the 
realization of the democratic or socialist goal set 
up by the leaders of the social revolution from 
the beginning, and now provided with a Marxian 
foundation much as the basement of a house is 
sometimes supplied after the house is built or 
when it is in process of construction. 

If we go back to one of the early schools, 
Casas del Pueblo (houses of the people), we shall 
find it distinctly and definitely community cen- 
tered. Mexico is a country of small communities 
—62,000 of them, including small towns and vil- 
lages. The so-called rural schools are therefore 
for the most part, and must be, community 
schools. Consequently, when socially minded 
educators, inspired by the success of the social 
revolution, set out to raise the cultural level of 
the Mexican masses they were quick to perceive 
that the “child-centered” school of tradition 
would not serve their purpose, they must center 
their attention upon the entire community, in- 
cluding both children and adults. The purpose 
of education, so far as Mexico is concerned, they 
concluded, is not “the transmission of the social 
heritage,’ but the creation of a new heritage 
more worthy of transmission. The _ school, 
though housed in a shack, must identify itself 
with the life of the community, with its condi- 
tions, its needs and its possibilities; it must be 
the community. 

Accordingly, when a teacher was sent out to 
establish a school, the first thing to do was to 
study the people and enlist their interest in local 
education. The community, or some member of 
it, was induced to furnish a plot of land for the 
site of the school center. Children and adults 


aided in the construction of a building, if one 
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was put up. Sometimes a deserted house or 
church was used as the gathering place. The 
formalities of instruction were begun perhaps 
without a shelter, or “‘in the shade of an old apple 
tree” or pine or cedar. It did not begin with 
books; they would come later. The teacher was 
the book and the environment was the curricy- 
lum. Activities were brought gradually under 
the supervision of the teacher. What kind of 
activities? Those of the home and the com- 
munity itself. The children gathered in the day- 
time, the adults at night, all to be helped in a 
practical way. Naturally the school became a 
laboratory for experimentation in these activi- 
ties. If the community raised ducks, chickens 
and turkeys, then ducks, chickens and turkeys 
came to school—to remain there and be cared 
for by the children. If bees, then bee-hives were 
annexed and the busy bees offered themselves for 
study. Since every community must provide 
chiefly its own provender, there would appear a 
miniature farm or garden. Agriculture would be 
taught as it should be, and botany became some- 
thing more than Latin names. Gradually the 
schoolhouse, if there was one, was equipped with 
map and blackboard and a few books, everything 
but the books “home-made.” The entire school 
was a growing product of community effort, and 
there was common pride in it and all its work. 
Be it ever so humble there was no place like—our 
school! 

Since Mexicans are unusually artistic and color 
loving, and there are many holidays and fiestas, 
no school was complete without an orchestra or 
a band and a theater. These appeared in due 
time, and the pupils and their parents furnished 
the music and the acting. The teacher or a pupil 
might write the play. Decorations for play or 
fiesta were likewise in part home-made. In short, 
the school was the community as engaged in con- 
scious educational activities, and the results were 
registered in community improvement. “La 
Casa de Pueblo” was indeed the house of the 
people with their “higher life” centered in all 
activities designed to promote their own better- 
ment. The teacher was guide, philosopher and 
friend. 

Now what differentiates a “house of the 
people” from a socialist school? Chiefly this: 
A narrow social consciousness on the part of the 
former and its innocence with respect to doc- 
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trinaire principles of society and education. It 
was not much concerned with the structure and 
evolution of the greater society of which each 
community is or should be an integral part. Add 
these features to the house of the people and you 
have a socialist school. Naturally the govern- 
ment must take a higher view. It must look at 
education from the national view-point and must 
awaken in each community a national conscious- 
ness, a sense of its unity with the nation, and 
thus incorporate it in outlook and interest in 
the achievement of the national purpose which 
the government represents. It must provide 
teachers who are aware of this purpose and in 
sympathy with it; who will adapt their instrue- 
tion to the life that now is rather than to the life 
that is to come; who perceive the futility of 
religious instruction based upon speculative 
creeds, and who are aware that the future of 
their country depends upon knowledge, and not 
upon religion as commonly understood. The 
more they know of the social philosophy on which 
the present educational movement is grounded, 
the more they understand the principles and 
purposes of the men of the Revolution, the better 
it will be. But the first and the essential qualifi- 
cation of the teacher is not academic training, as 
important as that may be, but loyalty to a social 
purpose and faith in its possible achievement. 
These first; other qualifications will be added. 
Teachers must believe in Mexican possibilities 
and share the inspiration that comes from faith 
in the efficacy of an education that is as free as 
possible from erass ignorance and superstition. 
They are the spirit of the socialist school trans- 
mitted through its founders. 

Some profess to believe that socialist schools 
are chiefly coneerned with teaching socialism, 
materialism, atheism and anarchy. They are 
indeed as socialistie as true democracy, and as 
as science. They do “combat 
fanaticism and prejudices,” as all schools should, 
and they do organize their “instruction in a way 
that shall permit the creation in youth of an exact 
and rational concept of the Universe and of 
social life,” just what science has been trying to 
do these last three hundred years. It may be 
slightly unfortunate that the party in power 
chose to eall its schools socialist. Some later 
party might prefer some other name—socialized, 
democratic or just Mexican. The word socialism 
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touches the prejudices of many people, and is 
especially a bugaboo to the church. Words are 
sticks of dynamite. But no future though reac- 
tionary party is likely successfully to supplant 
socialist schools in anything but name by schools 
of the old type. The people will see to that. 
The socialist school, then, viewed historically, 
began as a community school or a school com- 
munity. It has remained so, but with an ex- 
tended horizon. Visit a Mexican rural school 
to-day and you will find a hive of activities 
related directly to those of the community. You 
will find a field, a shop, a garden, an orchard, a 
rabbit hutch, an apiary, pens for pigs and coops 
for chickens and other provisions for domestic 
creatures. You will hear music, see plays and 
fiestas, witness sports for all and in which all 
participate. You will note attention to cleanli- 
ness, sanitation, bodily training, work—educa- 
tion in work not from it—training of the body 
along with the training of the mind. You will 
see what many progressive educators in this 
country talk about and—talk! Then, if you look 
closely, you will see an attempt to develop in the 
pupils and their parents an intelligent conscious- 
ness of the nation, the larger community of which 
the local group is a constituent element—pa- 
triotism in the highest and truest sense. You are 
not likely to hear anything about Marxian prin- 
ciples or of ideology of any kind. At least I 
didn’t. There may be teachers in Mexico who 
are so foolish as to try to teach Mexican bam- 
binos such philosophic conceptions as the eco- 
nomie interpretation of history, the theory of 
surplus value and the like; or of materialism 
or spiritualism, theism or atheism—such as may 
be found in this country rarely (I wish I could 
say only) outside of a backwoods Sunday School 
-—but I did not meet them. Those I did meet 
seemed to be inspired by the thought that by 
appropriate education Mexico may easily become 
a great and an enlightened nation, and they were 
endeavoring to transmit their own inspiration 
with its attendant enthusiasm to the minds of 
their pupils and patrons, conscious that all alike 
are soldiers in the army of the common good. 
Socialist schools in fact are not dependent 
upon imported principle or ideologies. They 
are indigenous, products of Mexican history, of 
Mexican conditions, aspirations and present 
needs. They are rooted in the soil of freedom, 
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fertilized by the ideas of the social revolutionary 
fathers, cultivated by the leaders of the modern 
educational movement, and can exist “on their 
They are suited to the immediate needs 
of a developing people. They will construct a 
philosophy as they go. 

Marxian principles and social philosophical 
principles generally look primarily to the past— 
the dead past. Theories of value, the economic 
interpretation of history, class-struggles as the 
explanation of social evolution, all invite the 
backward look. But the future may not reenact 
the past. New principles may appear, principles 
embodied in conscious artificial effort to improve 
upon the past. Methods of nature may give 
place to methods of mind. Nature is slow, waste- 
ful, purposeless. We study her not to obey her 
in the sense of doing nothing, but to control 
her unconscious forces in the interest of our own 
good. Control is the end, not merely understand- 
ing, and Mexico ean redeem herself. Karl Marx, 
though he regarded society as a natural product 
of evolution evolving under natural laws of de- 
velopment, and unable by bold leaps or by legal 
enactments to remove the obstacles offered by the 
successive phases of its normal development, yet 
declared, “it can shorten and lessen its birth- 
pangs.” It can in reality do more. It can by 
rational forethought and by intelligent use of 
the means and forces of nature operating upon 
and within it determine its own destiny. 

The socialist school is a forward-looking 
school, though it has grown naturally out of the 
conditions of the past and the needs of the pres- 
ent. It owes its existence to a social ideal which, 
like all ideals, lies ahead. Its present impulse 
it owes to the belief of its founders that a Mexi- 
can ideal, based upon existing conditions and 
possibilities, may be consciously realized through 
intelligent effort, that a nation may become what 
its people wish to make it, provided due consid- 
eration is given to the means at hand in the 
materials and forees of nature and the poten- 
tialities of its human element. Mexico has a 
grand natural heritage. Her people have un- 
usual ability, even those of the long oppressed 
All that she needs to make her a great 


own.” 


masses. 


nation, happy and efficient in providing for her- 
self and in contributing to the welfare of the 
world, is to combine these resources, material 
and human, in intelligent effort to realize her 
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preconceived and potential destiny. It may be 
brought about only through education properly 
directed. The socialist school is a conscious 
means of such direction, and under existing 
conditions it is the only means whereby Mexico 
may be “redeemed.” 

We may imagine the leading spirits of Mexico, 
after the final success of the social revolution, 
coming together to discuss the national situation 
that confronted them. 

“Well, gentlemen,” says one, “you see the ex- 
isting conditions. After more than a hundred 
years of our national existence we are confronted 
by all manner of difficulties—ignorance, poverty, 
inequalities, injustices, iniquities. We have 
fought for freedom and secured peace. We now 
hold the destiny of the country in our hands. 
What are we going to do about it?” 

“Well,” some one replies, “we must husband 
our resources. No more permanent concessions. 
We must not allow any more of our country to 
pass into the hands of foreigners. Mexico for 
Mexicans!” 

Says another, “We must attack the unequal 
distribution of land and wealth. That must be 
attended to first.” 

And so they continue, stressing each problem 
in turn and the necessity of its solution, until, 
finally, some one advances the idea that all social 
problems may be integrated, approached from 
one angle and solved as one. “Education,” he 
declares, “is the initial means of progress. But 
what kind of education? Not the traditional 
academic instruction which may merely sharpen 
the intellect for further and more successful ex- 
ploitation. Education is not a good in itself. 
We must educate with a definite social purpose 
involving the well-being of all. Let us socialize 
education, adapting it to the particular needs 
and conditions of our people. Let us implant 
in all our educational agencies the spirit and 
aims of the Revolution from Hidalgo down to 
ourselves, the ideas that already prevail in some 
of our schools. Let us spread a network of such 
schools over the entire country, and organize and 
direct them to the sole end of social redemption.” 
They agree, and, being socialists themselves, 
leaders in a socialist party, they naturally called 
them “socialist schools.” 

I. W. HowertTi 


GREELEY, COLO. 
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QUOTATIONS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


A pELEGATION consisting of senior officials of 
the Board of Education and the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department and a few other experienced 
observers lately visited Germany at the invita- 
tion of the German Government in order to 
study methods of physical education in that 
country. The report of this delegation (Edu- 
cational Pamphlet No. 109) has now been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet of eighty pages by H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 1s. It deals with physi- 
eal edueation in the schools, in the universities, 
in the various national associations, including 
the Hitler Youth, and in the organization known 
as Kraft durch Freude (Strength through Joy). 
It is mainly a descriptive document, but it also 
attempts to assess values and to compare Ger- 
man methods with those adopted in this country. 
Discussing the “Napoli” Schools (National 
Political Edueational Establishments), of which 
there are fifteen, and which are a new feature 
of the German educational system, the report 
says that the aim of these schools is to train 
boys with a natural eapacity for leadership for 
political, military and other posts of special im- 
portance and responsibility. Many thousands 
of applications for admission are received every 
year, but the entranee standard is high and only 
exceptionally gifted boys have any chance of 
being accepted. 

“The Hitler Youth organization is under an 
obligation to look out for and suggest the names 
of outstanding boys, and the head masters of the 
schools travel all over Germany to interview 
likely candidates and discuss their cases with 
people who know them well. Before entry a 
searching physieal as well as intellectual test is 
set, and the parents’ consent must be obtained. 
... The programme of the ‘Napoli’ Schools 
has been drawn up in accordance with the 
Fiihrer’s own ideas. The first aim is the eulti- 
vation of healthy, hardy bodies, patient of toil 
and fatigue and heat and eold, and inured to 
stress and strain. Next comes the development 
of mental capacity, the formation of character, 
schooling in the exercise of will-power and de- 
termination and training in responsibility and 
leadership. The last—and avowedly the least 
important—aim is to give the pupils proficiency 
in book knowledge and a grounding in academic 
subjects generally.” 


Physical training departments have been set 
up in all the universities, and by Ministerial de- 
cree every member of the German student body 
has to undergo a course of elementary training 
in gymnastics, athletics and games during his 
or her first, second and third semesters—that is, 
for eighteen months. Thus physical training is 
now recognized as an essential part of the gen- 
eral training of youth, and is given as important 
a place in the university course as that held by 
academic subjects. The report says that the 
Hitler-Jugend is the most efficiently organized 
youth movement in the world. There seems 
little doubt that the entire German youth is, as 
it were, to be conscripted into it and educated 
physically, morally and politically through it, 
and any boy who has not passed through the 
movement will be debarred from a professional 
career in the service of the state. 

“There is no doubt whatever that the Hitler- 
Jugend has caught the imagination of the young 
people, and no pains are spared to ensure that 
it shall make the strongest possible appeal to 
their emotions and adventurous instincts, and to 
invest it with an aura of high romance... . He 
is encouraged to read books and magazines of 
a type that would hardly be allowed to find a 
place in any school library in this country, and 
when he does read fiction it is often of such a 
highly sensational character as to make the most 
daring school stories and ‘bloods’ published in 
this country seem utterly feeble in comparison.” 
Commenting on Kraft durch Freude, the report 
says that it is for the foreigner the most agree- 
able and possibly the most instructive phe- 
nomenon of the Third Reich. The idea is “to 
teach the German ways of 
occupying his leisure; and Kraft durch Freude 
boldly faces the fact that the vast majority of 
people do not want to spend a great deal of 
their spare time sitting at home and reading 
books; they want to get out into the open, to 
exercise their bodies, to play games, and to do 
things rather than think things with their fel- 
lows. It is constantly dinning into the worker’s 
ears that a man’s life is not all toil and labor, 
and points out that he has the right to demand 
of the state that it shall cater for his leisure in 
this manhood as it catered for his education in 
National Socialism, he is told, 


worker sensible 


his childhood. 
recognized the justice and reasonableness of this 
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demand, and is taking effective steps to see that 
he can every day look forward to a complete 
change of occupation and a jolly one at that— 
after he has passed through the factory gates in 
the evening.” 

The report concludes with a chapter which 
raises the pertinent question: Is not the present 
German pre-occupation with the subject of 
physical training likely to go too far, and is 





there not already a tendency in that country to 
seek to develop the body at the expense of the 
mind and to regard it as a mere machine to be 
kept constantly tuned up to the highest possible 
pitch of efficiency? One thing greatly im. 
pressed the delegation: a tenseness and ultra- 
seriousness of expression among the young peo- 
ple seen at work in the schools and in the Hitler- 
Jugend.—The British Medical Journal. 


REPORTS 


PURPOSE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION! 

On April 19, 1937, the President addressed a 
letter to me as chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in which he referred to the 
numerous bills now pending in Congress in con- 
nection with educational matters and requested 
the committee to give more extended considera- 
tion to the whole subject of federal relationship 
to state and local conduct of education. The 
committee accepted this responsibility, and it is 
expected that its report will be completed in time 
for early consideration next winter by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. 

The committee has been engaged during the 
past few weeks in the formulation of its plans 
for necessary studies and in making suitable 
arrangements to proceed with the work requested 
by the President. It is eminently fitting and 
appropriate that these plans and arrangements 
should now be brought to the attention of the 
National Edueation Association, at the beginning 
of its seventy-fifth annual convention as the 
national professional association covering the 
entire field of education. 

The importance of the task the President has 
given the Advisory Committee on Education 
requires no emphasis before this group. The 
scope of the committee’s assignment is in some 
ways even broader than that of the former 
National Advisory Committee on Education 
appointed by President Hoover. 

The report of that committee in 1931 has been 
of major importance in bringing the fundamen- 
tal issues in the field of federal relations to edu- 


1 An address before the general sessions of the 
National Education Association, Detroit, June 28, 
1937. 


cation to the attention of educators and of the 
public. Many events, however, have transpired 
in the intervening years. 

The exigencies of wide-spread breakdown in 
our national economic life made it necessary in 
1933 for the Federal Government to come to the 
financial support of many local governmental 
services. This is a familiar story; but the extent 
to which it has been necessary for the Federal 
Government to enter into new and unaccustomed 
relationships to public education, in order to 
meet public needs and public demands, has not 
been commonly realized. 

First of all, it was necessary to provide funds 
to keep schools open in many rural areas; federal 
aid of this type amounted to $21,800,922 during 
the fiscal years 1934 and 1935. For the first 
time, there was implied recognition of a federal 
obligation to maintain at least a low minimum 
of educational opportunity throughout the 
nation, relieving the strain of acute local finan- 
cial distress. 

Second, as a part of a general program de- 
signed to stimulate useful publie works, aid was 
extended in the financing of thousands of school 
buildings. Up to the end of 1936, the Public 
Works Administration made loans totaling $84,- 
271,822 for the construction and repair of educa- 
tional buildings, supplemented by outright 
grants to the amount of $213,832,458. Facilities 
have been provided for our growing population, 
and many outworn, hazardous and obsolete build- 
ings have been replaced. 

Third, the program of student aid under the 
National Youth Administration has been carried 
on for the past two years at a total estimated 
cost of $52,663,546. More than 435,000 needy 
students received aid from this program at its 
peak during the school year just closed. 
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Fourth, the emergency education program of 
the Works Progress Administration has given 
ployment to as many as 42,000 unemployed 
hers in recent months and has offered instrue- 
tion during the same period to enrolments in 
excess of 2,000,000. 

Fifth, approximately 1,500,000 of the young 
men of the nation have already passed through 
the ranks of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
which was first established as a form of work 
relief but has aequired educational objectives of 
increasing breadth and of great public interest. 

At the same time that these developments have 
been taking place, the Federal Government has 
continued and expended its older and more 
familiar types of aid to vocational education in 
the high schools, to agricultural extension work 
for the men, women and children of rural areas 
and to the land-grant colleges. 

We are now coming out of the depression that 
produced so many of the developments just 
noted. Publie attention is rapidly shifting from 
the existing emergency programs to proposed 
permanent programs. 

The major permanent federal program in the 
field of education that has been under considera- 
tion this year is undoubtedly that proposed by 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. As you know, 
this bill would authorize an initial annual appro- 
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priation of $100,000,000 by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to be increased over a period of years to a 
total of $300,000,000. These sums would be 


granted to the states for the improvement of 
their educational systems. Extensive hearings 
on this proposal were held by legislative com- 
mittees of both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. The bill was reported favorably 


to the Senate and is now pending upon its calen- 
dar, but unfavorable action was taken by the 
Committee on Edueation of the House. 

Other proposals that are pending but which 
have received much less attention include a num- 


ber of bills to provide federal aid for special 
educational purposes. Among these may be 
noted the various bills to provide aid for the 
education of erippled children, to promote adult 
civic education, to provide for nursery schools 
and other forms of pre-grade education, to pro- 
mote conservation edueation and to provide fed- 
eral support for libraries. 

This brief review of existing activities and of 
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proposed legislation in the field of federal rela- 
tions to education indicates the present necessity 
for a reexamination of the entire subject and 
supplies the background for the work of the 
Advisory Committee on Education. 

The committee, as originally constituted last 
fall, consisted of eighteen members who came to 
the committee from a diversity of backgrounds 
and interests. 

Five members of the committee were appointed 
from agencies of the Federal Government: As- 
sistant Secretary Oscar L. Chapman, of the 
Department of the Interior; Assistant Secretary 
Ernest G. Draper, of the Department of Com- 
merece; Katharine F. Lenroot, the chief of the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor; 
Mordecai Ezekiel, the economic adviser to the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and Gordon R. Clapp, 
director of personnel in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The members of the original committee from 
the field of business included T. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Valier Coal Company; John H. Zink, 
a Baltimore contractor, who is president of the 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Contrac- 
tors National Association; and W. Rowland 
Allen, personnel director of Ayres Department 
Store at Indianapolis. 

Members from the field of organized labor in- 
cluded Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers and lieutenant gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania; and Elizabeth Christman, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. John P. Frey, of the 
American Federation of Labor, was originally a 
member of the committee, but found it necessary 
to resign because of pressure of other duties and 
was replaced by George Googe, chairman of the 
Southern Organizing Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Members of the committee from the profession 
of education included George Johnson, director 
of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; and Arthur B. 
Moehlman, editor of The Nation’s Schools and 
professor of administration and supervision at 
the University of Michigan. A third member, 
Edmund deS. Brunner, came from the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, but is 
best known for his work in the field of rural 
sociology. 
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Three other members of the original committee 
remain to be noted. Alice Edwards is a well- 
known home economist; she is at present divid- 
ing her time as a consultant between the Resettle- 
ment Administration and the Regents’ Inquiry 
into Education in New York State. Henry 
Esberg, of New York City, is a business man 
who has maintained an active interest in the 
field of vocational rehabilitation for many years. 
Henry C. Taylor is nationally known as an agri- 
cultural economist; he was formerly chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies and is now 
director of the Farm Foundation at Chicago. 

When the President enlarged the functions of 
the committee to include studies of all phases of 
federal relations to education, he also appointed 
four additional members: Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Carolina; 
Luther Gulick, the director of the Institute of 
Public Administration in New York City and 
now in charge of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
Education in New York State; Charles H. Judd, 
of the University of Chicago; and George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council on 
Edueation. Even with these additions, however, 
the committee remains primarily a committee 
of laymen, and all its members are in a position 
to consider the problems before the committee in 
a disinterested manner. 

Since the committee’s assignment calls for a 
completed report by next December, the commit- 
tee has been forced to move rapidly. It is ex- 
pected that the major part of the staff work for 
the committee will be completed during the next 
three months. 

Plans have been developed for brief but eom- 
prehensive studies of the financing of education, 
of educational administration as a major phase 
of state government, of the quality of existing 
educational programs in the states, of the new 
and emergency federal education programs, of 
education in special federal jurisdictions, and of 
the social, economic and governmental factors 
basie to a consideration of federal relations to 
education. 

The committee has been fortunate indeed in 
the staff that it has secured to carry on these 
studies and is deeply indebted to the many insti- 
tutions that have recognized the importance of 
the committee’s work by releasing personnel at 
considerable inconvenience. 
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Among those who will direct major units of 
the studies for the committee are Lloyd §, 
Blauch, who has been serving on the senior staff 
of the committee since the beginning; Doak §. 
Campbell, director of the division of surveys 
and field studies, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Walter D. Cocking, formerly Tennes. 
see State Commissioner of Education; Newton 
Edwards, of the University of Chicago; Paul R. 
Mort, director of the Advanced School of Educa. 
tion at Columbia University; John Dale Russell, 
of the University of Chicago; and Payson Smith, 
formerly Commissioner of Education in Massa- 
chusetts and now a member of the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Raymond M. Hughes, president emeritus of 
Iowa State College, is serving the committee as 
a general consultant and will assist in coordinat- 
ing the various groups of studies. 

Paul T. David, an economist who has served 
on the staff of a number of federal agencies, 
including the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management, is continuing to serve as 
secretary of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion and has charge of administrative matters. 

The names I have mentioned and the additional 
staff that we are providing will indicate to you 
the very great desire of the committee to provide 
itself with the most expert technical and profes- 
sional counsel. In the nature of the case, how- 
ever, it will be impossible for the committee to 
carry on elaborate researches. The time is too 
short. Our objective is to organize effectively 
the results of the professional thinking and the 
research studies that have already been com- 
pleted. In other words, we intend to skim the 
cream off of the work that has already been done. 

One exception to this procedure should per- 
haps be mentioned. The organization of educa- 
tional administration as a phase of state govern- 
ment has been studied relatively so little and is 
of such major importance to the determination 
of whether and how federal aid should be pro- 
vided for publie education that we are concei- 
trating a great deal of effort on studies of this 
subject. For several weeks we have been en- 
gaged in making detailed plans for field studies 
of state educational administration. We have 
assembled a staff to make those field studies 
under Dr. Cocking’s direction that includes men 
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who have recently served in or who have been 
borrowed from the state departments of educa- 
tion in Connecticut, Virginia, Michigan, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri and Texas. These men will be 
out on eireuits of visits to state departments 
from now until late August. We hope to obtain 
needed information through direct inquiries in 
each of the forty-eight states. 

Although our major efforts during the past 
few weeks have been given to the planning of 
staff studies and the recruitment of the staff, 
we have not neglected other necessary advance 
planning. 

Definite arrangements are being made for the 
cooperation of a number of important federal 
agencies. The National Resources Committee 
will cooperate in studies of the social and eco- 
nomie aspects of federal relations to education. 
We are consulting closely with the advisory com- 
mittee of the National Youth Administration in 
our studies of the program of that agency. The 
Office of Edueation in the Department of the 
Interior is assigning certain of its personnel to 
make studies needed by our committee and will 
make available its collection of research materials 
bearing upon federal relations to education, the 
most extensive collection of such materials in the 
United States. We also expect to consult fre- 
quently with the U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, Dr. John W. Studebaker. 

Plans are also under way for cooperation with 
the numerous non-governmental organizations 
and agencies that are in a position to make an 
important contribution to our studies. These 
plans are already rather definite in a number of 
Cases. 


The American Youth Commission is now en- 
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gaged in an extensive survey of the educational 
work of the Civilian Conservation Corps. An 
agreement has been reached by which the Youth 
Commission will expedite certain phases of this 
survey in order that the findings may be available 
in time to be of service to our committee. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers, 
which as you know includes the heads of depart- 
ments of education in each of the forty-eight 
states, has extended its full cooperation and has 
been of major assistance in planning the field 
studies for the committee. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association was already 
making plans for a survey of educational admin- 
istration throughout the United States when it 
became apparent that the Advisory Committee 
on Education would have a major interest in 
this subject. Representatives of the two groups 
met in a conference in Washington on June 12, 
and a working relationship was agreed upon that 
should enhance greatly the value of the studies 
to be made by each group. 

In conclusion, may I say that we realize fully 
that satisfactory solutions for the problems of 
federal relations to education can be obtained 
only through the cooperative studies of many 
agencies, organizations and individuals. I ap- 
preciate greatly the opportunity to make this 
statement to the members of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and hope much that we shall 
continue to have your active interest and coop- 
eration. 

Fioyp W. REEVEs, 

Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 

Education appointed by President Roose- 
velt 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


FURTHER VALIDATION OF THE RAT- 
ING SCALES USED WITH CANDI- 
DATES FOR ADMISSION TO 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 

Ix 1932 we reported the results of a study the 
purpose of which was to determine the validity 
of the rating seales employed by the Office of 
Admission, Oberlin College, during the years 
1927 to 1929.1 In the present study the subjects 
consist of all the freshmen for whom the data 
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were available for the four-year period, 1931 to 
1934; viz.,511 men and 609 women. The rating 
scale was the same used in the earlier study, ex- 
cept that three items (use of spare time, dis- 
position and temperament) had been eliminated. 
The eight items are: (1) ease of learning (intelli- 
gence), (2) relation of achievement to ability 
(industry), (3) attitude toward school work (at- 
titude), (4) habits and methods of work (meth- 
ods), (5) reliability, (6) leadership, (7) emo- 
tional stability (stability) and (8) effect pro- 
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duced by appearance and manner (appearance) .? 
Computations were made for the men and the 
women separately, this involving two sets of 756 
intercorrelations, the variables being first semes- 
ter college scholarship, high-school scholarship, 
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85 per cent. of the cases there were estimates 
from two teachers, in which cases the two were 
averaged. Table 1 shows the correlations for the 
individual items and for various combinations of 
items.® 


Ohio State University psychological examination 
score (test intelligence), and the 8 items of the 
scale, for each of which there were three esti- 
mates, one from the high-school principal, one 
from a friend and one or two from teachers. In 


(1) Revative VALIDITY OF THE ITEMS 


The rank order of the items of the rating scale 
for the men, in terms of their validity for pre- 


8 The preliminary steps in the computations were 
made with the aid of Hollerith equipment. Ae. 
knowledgment for this service, as well as for the 
statistical formulas employed, is due to Dr. H. A, 
Toops, Ohio State University. 


2 The rating scale is constructed on the ‘‘ graphic 
plan’’ with phrases to represent different degrees of 
the trait. 
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dieting college scholarship, is: (1) intelligence ; 
(2) methods; (3) attitude; (4) industry; (5) 
reliability; (6) stability; (7) leadership, (8) 
appearance. For the women the rank is the 
same, except that attitude ranks second and 
methods is third. The order of validity for pre- 
dicting the women’s suecess holds for both sexes 
when high-school scholarship is the criterion, 
with the sole difference that leadership is more 
closely related to scholarship than is stability. 


(2) Most Vatip CoMBINATION OF ITEMS 


(oa 


A score based on the ratings of the three items, 
intelligence, industry and attitude, proves to be, 
on the whole, as valid a basis for predicting col- 
lege scholarship as is obtained by adding the 
fourth scholastie item, methods, and is better 
than a score from a combination of five or 
more items. This shows particularly in the 
ratings made by the principal. The correlations 
with college scholarship obtained for the prin- 
cipals’ ratings of these three items are .502 (and 
451).4 The corresponding coefficient when all 
the eight items are ineluded is .485 (.377). In- 
clusion of the ratings on the item, methods, with 
those on the three items, raises the correlation 
with college scholarship, in the case of the teach- 
ers’ estimates of the men, from .509 to .512. In- 
clusion of the items, methods and reliability, 
raises friends’ estimates of women from .284 to 
299. The addition of any or all of the other 


items lowers the correlation. Combining the 


principals’ and teachers’ estimates on the three 
items, intelligence, industry and attitude, raises 
the correlation with college scholarship to .572 
(.488). When the friends’ estimates on these 


items are added, the correlation for the men is 
raised to .584, while that for the women is low- 
ered to .480. It is found that the men’s correla- 
tion coefficient may be raised to .595 by the in- 
clusion of the items, methods and reliability, but 
this procedure lowers the figure for the women 
to .462. 

The correlation of .595 is the highest obtained 
between personal estimates of the men and col- 
lege scholarship. The score used to obtain this 
figure is the sum of the estimates on the first five 


‘ The coefficients in parentheses are those for the 
women, 
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items for all three raters. Virtually the same 
result (.594) is obtained by combining the five 
following items: principals’ estimates of intelli- 
gence and attitude, teachers’ estimates of intelli- 
gence and industry and friends’ estimate of 
methods.® 

The highest correlation for the women thus far 
mentioned is .488, which is obtained by combin- 
ing the estimates of principals and teachers on 
the first three items. This figure is boosted to 
.504 if one makes the selective choice of seveu 
items, viz., principals’ estimates of intelligence, 
industry and attitude, teachers’ estimates of in- 
telligence and attitude, and friends’ estimates of 
industry and reliability, indicating that the judg- 
ment made of certain traits by friends does make 
some slight contribution. 


(3) Revative Merit oF PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS 
AND FRIENDS AS JUDGES 


The principals and the teachers were much 
better judges of the ability of students than were 
their friends. There is little basis for choosing 
between principals and teachers. Teachers were 
slightly superior to principals—to the degree 
that .512 is larger than .502—in predicting the 
college success of the men; principals made the 
better showing in predicting the grades that 
would be made by the women, the coefficients 
being .451 for principals and .412 for teachers. 
One must bear in mind the fact, however, that 
in 85 per cent. of the cases the judgments of 
two teachers were involved. The corresponding 
correlations for the friends’ estimates are .426 
for the men and .299 for the women. 


(4) CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN RATINGS AND 
HieH-ScHooL SCHOLARSHIP 


One notes that the relationship between the 
ratings and high-school scholarship is consider- 
ably closer than is that with college scholarship. 
Inasmuch as the high-school grades are a matter 
of record at the time the ratings are made and 
are available for inspection, at least by the prin- 
cipals and teachers, one would expect this result 
so far as it concerns the first four items. For 
these items the coefficients range between .583 
and .366, between .545 and .335, and between 
.436 and .242, for the estimates made by prin- 


5 Hereafter this grouping shall be labeled ‘‘the 
best combination of five items.’’ 
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cipal, teacher and friend, respectively. In each 
ease the highest correlations concern the esti- 
mates made of the men’s intelligence, and the 
lowest the estimates of the women’s industry. 
If grades had been the sole basis for the esti- 
mates, one would expect the correlation figures 
to be higher than they are. 

That these items represent personal traits 
which, in combination, do play a significant réle 
in determining high-school scholarship is indi- 
cated by the size of the coefficients obtained when 
scores from these separate items are combined. 
The best combinations involve either the first 
three or the first four items of the scale. The 
score from the principals’ estimate of the three 
items, intelligence, industry and attitude, corre- 
lates with high-school scholarship to the extent 
represented by a coefficient of .767 (.636). Al- 
though the estimates of the men made by teach- 
ers, .731, did not correspond as closely with high- 
school scholarship as did the principals’ ratings, 
in estimating the women the coefficient is higher 
than that obtained from the ratings of the prin- 
cipals, viz., .651. In these computations for the 
teachers the four scholastic items are used, as the 
addition of the rating on methods helps the corre- 
lation to some degree. This is true also of esti- 
mates made by friends, for whom the coefficients 
are .616 and .495. 

When the scores from the estimates on the four 
scholastic items of the three raters are combined 
the correspondence with high-school scholarship 
rises to .857 (.733). In fact, the average is even 
higher if only the first three items are used, as the 
correlation with the high-school record of the 
women is closer—.856 (.738). These coefficients 
are higher than those which are obtained when 
the scores on intelligence tests are added to the 
multiple, for then the figure drops to .841 (.731). 
This is due to the fact that the correlation be- 
tween the scores in the tests and high-school 
scholarship is but .398 (.380), being lower than 
most of the correlations found for the items on 
the rating scale. 


(5) Extent TO WHICH RATINGS SUPPLEMENT 
HiGH-ScHooL SCHOLARSHIP AS A BASIS FOR 
PREDICTING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 


The correspondence between the high-school 
record and college grades is shown by a corre- 





lation of .580 (.514).6 As reported above (sec. 
tion 2), this is not quite so valuable a predictive 
index as is a combination of items on the rating 
scale which gives a coefficient of .595 for the 
men; it is slightly better, however, than the best 
figure obtained from the ratings for the women, 
viz., .504. If one averages the figures for the 
two sexes, we find that ratings and high-schoo] 
record are just about on a par as predictive 
indices. The intercorrelation between ratings on 
the scholastic items and high-school scholarship 
is so high (see section 4) that to combine ratings 
and high-school scholarship in a multiple and 
correlate them with college scholarship does lit- 
tle to improve one’s ability to predict college 
scholarship. By using estimates of principals 
and teachers on only the first three items, in 
combination with high-school scholarship, we ob- 
tain a coefficient with college scholarship of .614 
(.540). However, the highest correlation is ob- 
tained if one employ the previously mentioned 
best combination of five items (see section 2), 
viz., 631 (.539). 


(6) CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ESTIMATES AND 
MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE 


The degree of agreement between the estimates 
of intelligence and the scores in the Ohio State 
University psychological examination is repre- 
sented by the following coefficients: for prin- 
cipals, .425 (.333); teachers, .400 (.329); and 
friends, .339 (.220); for the combination of 
estimates by principals and teachers, .479 (.386); 
for all three raters, .496 (.384). 


(7) VALUE OF COMBINING ESTIMATES AND 
MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE 


With the particular population covered in this 
study the correlation between the intelligence test 
scores and college scholarship is .605 (.574). 
The combination of estimates and test scores 
constitutes a better basis for predicting college 
scholarship than one obtains by combining esti- 
mates with high-school scholarship (see section 
5). Again the most favorable selection of esti- 
mates to combine with intelligence test scores 


6 The closer correlation between college scholar- 
ship and both the high-school scholarship and in- 
telligence test scores, that has previously prevailed 
in Oberlin, is apparently due to the improved 
criterion of college scholarship which resulted after 
the introduction of a ranking system of grading. 
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consists of the best combination of five items, 
which multiple yields a coefficient of .702 (.638). 
For practical purposes, it would be easier to 
employ the six-item combination consisting of 
the first three items rated by principals and 
teachers, which with the best scores yields a 
correlation of .694 (.642). 


(8) PrepicTIVE VALUE OF MULTIPLES OBTAINED 
py CompBrnine Ratings, HigH-ScHoon 
SCHOLARSHIP AND INTELLIGENCE 
Test ScoREs 


As the correlation between the test intelligence 
and secondary school grades is less than .400, 
test scores supplement the other factors mate- 
rially as a basis for predicting college scholar- 
ship. A coefficient of .721 (.659) is obtained if 
one employ the test scores, high-school grades 
and the best combination of items. Results 
nearly as good are obtained by the use of the 
estimates by principal and teacher of the first 
three items (intelligence, industry and attitude), 
combined with high-school grades and test scores. 
For this combination the correlation with college 
scholarship is .710 (.657). 


(9) DeGREE OF AGREEMENT AMONG JUDGES 


The degree of agreement is expressed in terms 
of the intercorrelations between the estimates of 
the same item, or personality characteristic, as 
made by the three judges. When these intercor- 
relations are averaged, they range from .507, for 
estimates of appearance of the men, to .256, for 
estimates of their stability. In rank order these 
averages are: for appearance, .507 (.309); in- 
telligence, .452 (.382); leadership, .438 (.414) ; 
attitude, .403 (.368); methods, .358 (.318); in- 
dustry, .304 (.340); reliability, .292 (.285); 
stability, .256 (.282). 


(10) INFLUENCE or GENERAL IMPRESSION 


There is the usual evidence of the influence of 
the rater’s general impression upon the estimate 
made of individual items. All the intercorrela- 
tions between the ratings made by one class of 
raters (principal, teacher or friend) are positive 
except in one ease. In this instance the figure 
is So low (-.004) that it may be neglected. The 
highest figure is .719, this representing the inter- 
correlation between the principal’s judgment of 
the men’s industry and his judgment of their 
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methods. The size of the most representative 
intercorrelation figures may be best judged, per- 
haps, by comparing the interrelationship between 
the principals’ (and teachers’) estimates on the 
item, methods, and their estimates on the other 
scholastic items (intelligence, industry and atti- 
tude) with the interrelationship between these 
items and their ratings on the item, appearance. 
The mean of the intercorrelation coefficients be- 
tween the item, appearance, and the four scho- 
lastie items is .211 for the principals and .173 
for the teachers, whereas the mean intercorrela- 
tion between the item, methods, and the other 
scholastic items is .526 for the principals, and 
.494 for the teachers. A similar contrast pre- 
vails in the ratings made of women by their 
friends, although the corresponding coefficients 
are lower (viz., .062 and .277). In the estimates 
made by principals and teachers the item which 
most characteristically carries the raters’ overall 
impression is that which we have labeled meth- 
ods. The intercorrelations between the friends’ 
estimates of women are all low, the one item 
which carries the greatest weight of the general 
impression being reliability. Its mean intercor- 
relation with the other items is only .265. The 
friends’ estimates of the men, however, present 
an entirely different picture. In this case it is 
the item, appearance, which most completely 
carries the general impression, for which the 
mean intercorrelation with the other items is .485. 


SUMMARY AND COMPARISON WITH THE RESULTS 
OF THE 1932 Stupy 


(a) Range and variability among the coeffi- 
cients is less than found in the earlier study. 
This is what one might expect to result from 
inereasing the size of the population. (b) The 
level of the validity correlations for the personal 
estimates, however, is virtually identical in the 
two studies. For the best combination of items 
the mean of the correlation figures for the men 
and women is approximately .550 in both studies. 
(ec) It is again found that whereas items like 
intelligence, industry, attitude and methods con- 
stitute a valid basis for predicting success in col- 
lege work, supplemented to some degree by reli- 
ability, ratings of leadership, emotional stability 
and appearance lower rather than raise the pre- 
dietive index. (d) On the whole, the principal is 
probably the best judge of the three. Although 
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the figures report that the teachers’ judgments 
are as valid as those of the principal, we are re- 
minded that, in the majority of cases, the teach- 
er’s estimate is actually the average of the rating 
made by two teachers. Friends’ ratings are dis- 
tinetly inferior. (e) The correlations between 
high-school grades and the ratings made by prin- 
cipals and teachers on the scholastic items ranges 
from .583 to .335. When combined, however, the 
relationship between these ratings and high- 
school scholarship is as high as .857 (.733). (f) 
Ratings and high-school scholarship are just 
about on a par as bases for predicting college 
scholarship. The correlation for high-school 
grades is .580 (.514) and for the best combina- 
tions of items on the rating scale, .595 (.504). 
In multiple, the correlation between high-school 
scholarship, the ratings and college scholarship 
is .631 (.539). (g) The degree of agreement 
between test intelligence and the combined judg- 
ment of the three raters is .496 (.384). (h) By 
using the best combination of personal estimates 
in combination with test intelligence, the corre- 
lation with college scholarship is raised from the 
.605 (.574), given by test scores alone, to .702 
(.638). (i) By using the three sources of data: 
high-school scholarship, test scores and ratings, 
the correlation with college scholarship rises to 
.721 (.659). The higher levels represented by 
the correlations in this study, when they are com- 
pared with those in the earlier study, are due to 
the closer approximation of both the high-school 
scholarship and test intelligence to college 
scholarship. Consequently, when the personal 
estimates are added to the composite, the present 
study shows a corresponding rise in the correla- 
tion figures. In the earlier study the addition 
of the estimates was represented by a rise from 
.599 (obtained by employing high-school scholar- 
ship and test intelligence) to .625. In the pres- 
ent study the correlative figures are .704 (.652) 
and .721 (.659). (3) The degree of agreement 
among the judges ranges between .507 and .256 
for the different items. (k) The intercorrela- 
tions between the estimates made by an indi- 
vidual rater on the different items indicates, as 
usual, that general impression plays a large role. 
With principals and teachers the item, methods, 
carries the load of this general impression to a 
greater degree than do any of the other items. 
In rating the men, it is the effect produced by 
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their appearance and manner, and in estimating 
the women, it is their reliability which most eom. 
pletely expresses the friends’ general impression 
of these students. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The present study corroborates the earlier 
finding that estimates made by the high-school 
principal and teacher (and to a lesser degree 
those of a friend) on the personal traits of jp- 
telligence, industry, attitude toward school work 
and methods of study, materially supplement 
either the scholastic record or the intelligence 
test scores for predicting college scholarship; 
and that personal estimates also supplement, to 
some degree, the combination of high-school 
scholarship and test intelligence. 


L. D. Hartson 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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